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OUR NEIGHBOURS. from the beginning, and of which we trust we have seen 
It is so very important that we should remain on peaceful ; the last example. 
terms with our neighbours, and so difficult to do so in this| What the exact position may be which our statesmen have 
most meddiesome and military period, that we ought to keep | now taken on the Polish question is not publicly known yet 
the strictest watch upon what is called the progress of events | But there appears to be no doubt that it is a position 
abroad. Changes happen almost daily, The chances of | on the safe side of the fence, and we are heartily glad 
peace and war shift as often as the wind; and, if a pressis| of it, The grand diplomatical alliance, offensive and 
good for anything at all, it should do at least as much for | defensive, which England made with France and Austria 
politics as Admiral Fitzroy does for the weather, and keep a | was a blunder, because it was very pretentious, very 
well-ordered system of danger-signals going. threatening, and altogether futile ; but for reasons some of 
Making this our business, we have first to observe that the | which we explained last week, we have no wish to see that 
breeze which threatened us from the North lately appears | alliance carried to a logical conclusion, Logical, we mean, in 
more and more likely to blow out in words, or, at any rate, to | a French interpretation ; and that means a warlike alliance, 
be diverted from this country, We bungled into it by bad | offensiveand defensive, against Russia—and Prussia, From such 
statesmanship, which, however, stands corrected by the | a war we should expect no permanent good and a great deal 
result; and we sball probably hear no more, for many a| of mischief politically ; and as England has no chance of 
day, of that sublime “ force of opinion” which, concentrated profiting by the mischief, even if she had the mind, the enter- 
into “diplomatic action,” was to silence Prince Gortschakoff | prise had better be left to those who stand in the enjoyment 
and convert his master, The Prince is not silenced—quite | of both. Not that France shows any clearer disposition to 
the contrary ; nor is his master converted; and, having in | begin upon it, The conquest of Russia—and Prussia—is not 
a very authoritative and dignified manner stepped into a | an easy thing under the most: favourable circumstances, and 
quarrel with remonstrances which never had the smallest | even by a whole brotherhood of nations; and the French 
chance of being listened to, we have only now to step out Emperor sees probably that, if he were to be successful, the 


of it again, with the remonstrances pinned to our backs. | territorial gains he promises himself might have to be disputed 
Of course we can fight ; but this was never contemplated in 


that high scheme of politics which we ventured to ridicule 


them, 
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over again with a Power which now declines to help him to | 


Besides, the French Emperor has other work on hand appa- 
rently—work which Europe is content to see him perform, 
with only a certain curiosity about its probable cost, Mexico 
is conquered—that is to say, it is occupied by an army big 
enough to keep the country in subordination, It is declared 
to be no longer a Republic but an Empire; and an Austrian 
Archduke has been chosen to sit upon the little volcano of a 
throne set up there. Now, the august person of this 
Prince will doubtless suffice to fill the crater, but it 
is too much to suppose that it will have weight enough 
of itself to keep down revolutionary fires, That task must be 
attempted by an Austrian army, if the new Emperor means to 
reign with any dignity ; by a French army, if he is content 
not to rule at all, but to play puppet ; or by a joint occupation, 
which must end in a quarrel, This being the state of the case, 
the evi bono of this most recent conquest of Mexico appears 
doubtful to humble journalists like ourselves, What we do 
understand is, that it is high time Mexico were delivered from 
the anarchy which has so long made thecountry poor and odious, 
A strong, respectable Government there would be a blessing 
to the world, for it is a rich country, capable of contributing 
much to the world’s comfort, But what does France—what 
do the Powers who propose to set up this desirable Govern- 
ment—expect to gain for themselves in return for the risk, 
and responsibility, and expense of supporting it? The bless- 
ings of humanity will scarcely compensate them, What else ? 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


The New York World has an answer to the Enero 
France (says this journal) has determined to be absolute 
ruler in Mexico, which country, under her régime, will be one | 
of the strongest Powers on the American continent. “ French 
enterprise and a steady Government will develop her magni- | 


ficent natural resources, while, politically, Mexico will be | 


France. French policy will control her political relations ; 
French arms will back up all her national quarrels ;” and then 
France “will naturally aim to extend her dominion in 
Mexico southward, until it covers Central America and the 
isthmus, one of the fairest regions of the globe and embracing 
one of the finest natural seats of commerce, A canal across 
the isthmus is not too difficult for the resources of modern 
engineering ; and if France held such a gateway, she could 
lay under tribute the commerce of Asia and Europe, as well as 
that of the American States on the North and South Pacitic.” 

All this is very well ; but what it comes to is the voluntary 
creation of difficulties too great, and enemies too strong, even 
for France, There are rumours, indeed, of an understanding 
between the Confederate States and Napoleon IIL, by which 
the Emperor is to assist in setting up Secessia on condition 
of being helped to set himself up in Mexico, In the Northern 
States such an arrangement is generally believed in, and we 
can scarcely doubt that if it were carried through both parties 
would triumph over the opposition of the Federal Government, 
The Confederate States would be established, and established as 
strong supporters of French domination in Mexico, But this 
would cost France another war, to begin with—a war not 
likely to end without great losses, and far less likely to settle 
the matter even then, If we consider how little disposed the 
Federal Americans are to tolerate foreign influence on their 
continent, how exceedingly inconvenient the Confederate 
States themselves would find it after a time, how rapid 
is the growth of powcr in America, and how easy it is to get 
up revolutions in Mexico, it really does seem that all the 
French Emperor can safely promise himself is a twenty years’ 
lease of a sickly, lawless, turbulent country. Give peace 
to America, North and South, and twenty years will see her 
too strong for the French in Merico, What twenty years 
will probably do for France or her Emperor, we will not even 
hint at; only if the Emperor should die, we shall see what his 
Mexican schemes, among others, come to then, But Ciesar 
is always to live for ever; and he still believes, in spite of 
common-sense and experience, that good, strong, lasting 
empires are to be cut out with the sword at any time, 

It is a miserable mistake, always; and this time it may 
prove an unlucky one for us, He are not concerned with the 
conquest of Mexico directly—we might even find good reasons 
to rejoice over it ; only it seems to have quite determined the 
Northerners to make an attack on Canada at their earliest 
convenience, The argument which animates their press secms 
to be this :—“ France and England have supported the re- 
bellion from the beginning ; it never could have become so 
formidable but for their sympathy, Now, France proposes to 
take active part with the rebels, in exchange for their coun- 
tenance in Mexico, Of course we shall have to fight France 
in that case. Not only must the rebels be crushed—if | 
possible—but the great Monroe doctrine must be upheld, If 
we are beaten, as for the time we may be, then we really 
must turn about and seize Canada, for it will never do to 
allow this almighty nation to be straitened by rebeldom and 
Frenchified empires on the one hand and a colony of 
monarchical Englishmen on the other,” 

And thus it is that, though we be ever so politic and im- 
partial, we are in constant danger from our neighbours ; and, 
if those rumours of French-Confederate understanding which 
fly about so thickly just now are fathered by fact, our states- 
men have a diflicult time before them, Up to this point the 
country has every reason to be satisfied with their manage- 
ment; in return, the country must be careful to give them 
the support of a cool temper under all provocations to indig- 
nation on the one hand or enthusiasm on the other, 


OBITUARY. 


SIR FREDERICK SLADE.—Sir Frederick Slade, Bart., Q.C., died on Satur- 
day night last, at his seat near Bridgwater. The learned gentleman's 
decease was quite unexpected, and is supposed to have been the result of 
apoplexy. He was highly esteemed in professional and private life. 

MR. BOTFIELD, M.P.—This gentleman expired on Friday week, at his 
residence in Grosvenor-equare, after a protracted illness, The deceased was 
the only son of the late Beriah Bottield, Esq., of Norton Hall. Northamp- 
tonshire, by Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Withering, of Edgbaston Hall. He was 
born in 1807, and married, in 1858, Isabella, second daughter of Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, of Loton Park, Shropshire ; was High Sheriff of Northamptonshire 
in 1831; was appointed a Deputy-Leiutenant of that county in 1841, and of 
Shropshire in 1855; and was first returned for Ludlow in May, 1840, and 
sat till the general election in 1847, when he was defeated, but was again 
elected in 1857. 

J. W. GILBART, F.R.S.—Mr. J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., who held a high 

ition in the city of London as a financier, died a few days ago. In early 

fe Mr. Gilbart was desirous of obtaining employment in the Civil Service, 
but, notwithstanding promises were held out to him, he failed in that 
— He became a clerk in a banking-house, and in 1827 published his 
“ Treatise on Banking.” Shortly after this he was appointed 
manager of a branch of the Provineial Bank of Ireland, but retired from that 


to take the eral management of the London and Westminster 

, the ble duties of which he discharged with much ability 
until 1859, this bank a handsome service of 
was ted to Mr. Gilbart by gentlemen interested in 

in recognition of the services he had rendered 


Banking,” “A History of Banking in 
Banking,” “ Banting and Currency, fris- 
tory of Banking in America,” “ Logic for the Million.” He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society ; and in the International Statistical Congress, held in 
July, 1860, he was appointed one of the committee of the section of com- 
mercial statistics, and a paper read by him, ‘On the Statistics of English 
Banks,” on that occasion was printed in the “ Transactions " of the Congress. 
Mr, Gilbart was sixty-nine years of age. 


istory 
Ireland,” “ The Logic of 


THE NEW QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR is reported to have sent a letter to the 
Emperor Napoleon, announcing her accession to the throne, and again 
repeating a desire to keep up friendly relations with France, 

THE SCOTIA, belonging to the British and North American Royal Mail 
Ship Company, on her last voyage to New \ ork made the passage in nine 
days, two hours, and fifteen minutes—bea .., the fastest passage previously 
made by nine hours and forty-five minutes, 


| of the arrangement will be the payment by Mexico within six years 


Foreign Jntelligence. 


SS 
FRANCE, : 

The Mexican question oceupies a large share of the attention of 
the Parisian press, and La Fyance positively asserts that the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria will accept the new crown, and that the 
ratification of the choice made by the Assembly of Notabilities will 
not be submitted to universal suffrage, but to the 6000 municipalities 
which exist in Mexico. The Fyance further observes that the basis 


of the cost of the war and the sums owing to French creditors; a 

French army of occupation to be maintained for a period to be 

agreed upon, at the expense of Mexico. ; 
Public feeling in Paris remains excited by tho all-absorbing 
uestion of peaco or war; and a recent circular issued by the 
rchbishop to his clergy, containing some bellicose sentiments about 

the ‘heroic and pa) ero Poles’? and an invocation of the 

— blessing on the arms of France, has acted like oil upon 
e 


The Emperor's féte occurs to-day (Saturday), when an oflicial 
reception was totake place. A private reception was to be held at St. 
Cloud last night, to which, however, only a small number of the 
chiefs of the diplomatic body had been invited. Some of the papers 
say that the reception of Saturday would only include the Ministers, 
and not the = Diplomatique. A review of the garrison of Paris 
was to have en place in the Champ de Mars, but this has been 
postponed in consequence of the excessive heat of the weather. 


PRUSSIA. 

The King of Prussia has summoned the Crown Prince by telegraph 
to Gastein, where the Prince arrived on the l0thinst. The Prussian 
papers believe that a consultation of high political importance is to 
take place. One journal, however, denies that the Prince’s visit has 
anything to do with the Frankfort Conference. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor has already returned to St. Petersburg. His 
Majesty did not go very far into Finland. After sta ing a 
few hours at Helsingfors and receiving a very moderate 8 of 


enthusiasm on the part of the citizens, the thought could not but 
strike the Emperor that, while it was too late to conciliate Swedish 
feeling, it would be unpleasant, to say the least of it, to evoke 
an unfavourable demonstration by his presence. So though the | 
town had been decorated with garlands according to order, and the 
Russian Archbishop greeted his Sovereign according to duty, the 
Emperor soon started for Tawasthus to review the soldiers and 
inspect the central place of his Finnish defences. The papers—both 
official and non-oflicial—are at liberty to talk of war as an immediate 
contingency in Finland, if not the western provinces generally ; and 
difficult it would be to veil the secret of the Government, seeing that 
it has been advertised and hawked about in every garrison by the 
dispatch of 40,000 men to the duchy, and the throwing up of 
batteries in every southern bay admitting of a landing. Just now 
the finishing touch is being given to the harbour of Helsingfors by 
sinking rocks at tho entrance, and blocking up all access except a 
narrow channel for temporary purposes. 


SWITZERLAND. 

An Ultramontane meeting has been held in the canton of Aargau, at 
which a petition was drawn up praying for a revision of the Federal 
Constitution. Endeavours will be made to obtain 50,00. signatures 
to it, that being the number necessary to ensure its being taken into 


consideration. 
GREECE. 

The new Greek Monarch is not to take the style and title borne 
by his predecessor—namely, that of King of Greece—but is to be | 
officially known as *‘ King of the Hellenes.’”” The lonian Par- | 
liament has been dissolved, and a new one summoned to mect | 
in forty days, to decide on the question of annexation to the Hellenic 


Kingdom, 
TURKEY. 

Russian troops are being concentrated at Gumri. The Porte has 
domanded explanations from the Russian Government on this 
account. 

The old soraglio at Constantinople has been totally destroyed by 


| 
8. | 
The Inland Custom-houses have been abolished, and an octroi | 


substituted. 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


In China, the Anglo-Chinese contingent, under Major Gordon, 
operating against the Taepings, had captured the city of Quinsan, 
which is situated between Taitsan and Soocho. The rebels were in 
great force ; but their defeat was signal and complete, and their loss 
estimated by thousands, | 

Accounts from Japan reach to the 27th of May, up to which time | 
there had been no resort to hostilities, and it was understood that a 
further indulgence of eighteen days had been granted by the British 
Representative. Hopes are entertained that peace will be preserved ; 
but they seem to rest on no very solid foundation, for the native 
preparations for war are conducted briskly at Nagasaki, in the 
neighbourhood of which the Prince of Satsuma had concentrated an 
army of 60,000 men. The English naval force on the station was 
ample for the protection of our countrymen and their interests; and 
the additional delay, whilst favourable to the Japanese, would also 
enable Admiral Kuper to augment his squadron, and give time for 
the arrival of a considerable body of troops from India. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


We have accounts of various encounters between the insurgents 
and Russians in different sof the country. An engagement 
took place, on the 5th, at olichna, in the palatinate of Lublin, in 
which the insurgents, under Krysinski and Wagner, were victorious, 
They pursued the Russians for a distance of two miles, The loss of 
the insurgents was inconsiderable. 

The insurgents under Collier attacked a squadron of Uhlans on 
the 8th inst. at Raszyn, near Warsaw, liberating a convoy of 

risoners. The Uhlans fled to Warsaw. Grabowski suffered a 

efeat on the 7th inst. near Grodsnik. The insurgents are said 
to have gained a decided victory near Janow, and to 
have dispersed the Russians; while they are reported to have 
been beaten near Mazow. The Russians were defeated by the in- 
surgents, on the 30th ult., near Radom, in the palatinate of. Lublin. 
The Russians, under the command of Baumgarten, have been 
defeated by the insurgents Zielinski and Grzymales. The official 
Russian ps ba pr = the rag! of the Imperial troops, but states 

that the number of insurgents, amounting to 2000 i 
ie rot ag is i 8 , Was superior to 
egraphic communication with Warsaw is again interrupted in 

all directions, and apprehensions of a rising in the ci 

mor entertained. % ie g e city are once 
t is seat of the National Poli - 
ment is at Paris, and that Prince (: eki is at its ooh A 
party has been ordered to agitate to the effect that he may be pro- 
claimed King of Poland as soon as France shall have d war 
against Russia.’’ The National Government has decreed a forced 
loan of 21,000,000 florins, to be raised among the most wealthy 
capitalists of the country, for the purposes of the insurrection. The 

decree says :— , 

This loan will be effected in issues of seven milli 
set in course of exchange according as they pes wear paar joa 
of the National Government. A national debt commission of three persons 

inted, composed of Prince Ladislaus Czartoryski Joseph Ordeg: 
r. Severin Galezowski. The business of this commission willbee” 
1, To keep a great book of the national debt. 2. ‘To prepare the obligations 
and enter them in the great book. 3. To control the obligations issued 
The financial department of the National Government is empowered, by 
virtue of the present decree, to negotiate the distributed obli sort ps and Kd 
place them in the national treasury. A corresponding control will be mai 
tained, and the redemption of the debt or the incorporation of it with the 
permanent debts of the country will follow at the proper time, 


| General Lee at their head, after effecting a _— 
e 


| of his original force. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS. 

Advices from New York to the Ist inst. state that the army of the 
Potomac, under General Meade, is once more onthé Rappahannock 
in the vicinity of Falmouth; that the Confederate forces, with 
out of the 
by Chester Gap, have assumed a defensive 
position on the old well-fought ground between Culpepper and 
Gordonsville ; and that the Federals had seized the heights in the 
rear of Fredericksburg. On the morning of the 28th ult. Federa] 
pickets were driven in near Amissville, and the indications were 


Shenandoah bhege # 


| that the Federal outposts were liable to be forced at any moment 


by superior detachments of Confederates. The belief existed among 
the otlicers of Meade’s army that Lee was preparing for a battle on 
the Rappahannock. 

A rumour was afloat that General Rosencranz had captured 
Chattanooga on the 16th ult, ; but the information on which it rests 
is not mentioned, and later dates represent the city as still in pos- 
session of the Confederates. Brashear has undoubtedly fallen into 
the hands of the Federals; but it is a place of littleimportance from 
a military point of view, and can have no effect upon the relative 
positions of the belligerents. 

A body of 2500 Confederates, under Pogram and Scott, had crossed 
the Kentucky River, but were attacked at Paris and repulsed after 
severe fighting. Martial law was proclaimed in Kentucky in 
consequence of the invasion of that State by the Confederates, 

The guerrilla Morgan had at last been captured by the Federalg 
* nbd and his band is this time asserted to have been completely 

persed. 

General Joseph Johnston was reported to have been heavily rein- 
forced from the army of General Bragg, and to be fortifying Meridian 
and the Ohio and Mobile Railroad, at Okalona, for the defence of 
Mobile. A report that General Johnston had refused to obey the 
orders of President Davis was current in New York, but does not 
appear to be well-founded. 

THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON, 

The repulse of the Federal attacks upon Fort Wagner between 
the IS8th and 23rd of July is officially reported to the Confederate 
Government by General Beauregard, and confirmed by the Federal 
accounts brought by steamers to Fortress Monroe. On the 18th 
after a furious bombardment of the fort for eleven hours by the 
Federal land batteries and the ironclads, an assault was ordered 
by General Gilmore, repeated and desperate attempts were mado 
to dislodge the Confederates, and at one time the Iederals had 
succeeded in mounting their flag upon the parapet of the fort 
but they were driven back by the terrific fire of the garrison. Two 
regiments of negro troops who participated in the attack, and who 
were, as usual, placed in the van, are described as having fought with 
groat bravery. It is stated that the sight of them so infuriated the 
Confederates that wherever they appeared the whole fire of the fort 
was concentrated upon them until they retired out of range. The 
Federal loss in the assault was upwards of 2000 in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 

The Richmond Despatch of the 27th ult. contains despatches from 
Charleston to the 25th, reporting that the bombarding of Fort 
Wagner had been recommenced on the 24th, and continued heavily 
throughout that day, the only result being the killing of three men 
and the wounding of six others. periy the ensuing night firing 
was carried on by Forts Wagner and Sumter against the Federal 
position on the island, the Federals occasionally responding. On 
the 28th ult. the ‘‘ monitors’’ suspended operations entirely. The 
last accounts state that General Gilmore had succeeded in erecting 
aline of batteries 250 yards from Fort Wagner, and three heavy 
guns had been mounted within a mile and a quarter of Fort Sumter, 
upon which they were to open fire on the 29th ult. He had, how- 
ever, abandoned for the present the idea of taking l’ort Wagner, 
the shells making but a slight impression upon the sand of which 
the fort is compozed ; but the General was confident that his guns 
would breast l’ort Sumter. 

The New York Tribune correspondent at Washington states that 
it is ascertained, from private sources, that General Gilmore’s losses 
at Charleston by sickness and casualties amount to about one third 
He acds that the authorities at Washington 
are determined to reduce that stronghold, and will send such 
supports and reinforcements to General Gilmore as may be needed for 
that purpose. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

It had been determined to enforce the draught at New York. 
Operations were to commence on the rd inst., and the Government 
was said to be prepared for any emergency. In Kentucky the 
military authorities iad announced their intention, if it should be 
necessary to impress property, to take it first from those opposed to 
furnishing more men and money to put down the rebellion. 

The Hon. John Jay Crittenden, the author of the Crittenden reso- 
lutions of compromise between the North and South, which were 
rejected by the Republican members of the Border State Convention 
immediately previous to the breaking out of the war, died at Frank- 


| fort, Kentucky, on the 26th ult., at the age of soventy-seven. 


Frauds upon the Government to the amount of 1,000,000 dola. 
had been discovered in the contracts for clothing, subsistence, 
supplies, and horses, in the late operations in Pennsylvania. 

The New York Herald gives currency to the report that Mr. 
Seward has informed Earl Ruesell that, if privateers continue to 
be fitted out in England, Federal war-veseels will not regard British 
ports as a protection to such ships; and the New York Trihwu 
asserts that the Washington Government has intimated that to 
allow the sailing of privateers from this country will be regarded as 
an unfriendly act. 

On the 20th ult. Seabrook Island was evacuated by the Federals. 

Direct intercourse between the north-western States and New 


| Orleans, via the Mississippi, has been authorised to all parties who 


will furnish bonds ensuring the legitimacy of their trattic. 

The amount of property destroyed by the Federals in a late raid 
into North Carolina is estimated at 5,000,000 dols. 

Tho Courthouse at Jackson, Mississippi, had been much damaged 
by an attempt of the Federals to blow it up, and great destruction 
was committed upon the railway-tracks, rolling stock, and machine 
shops. In consequence of information given bya negro, the private 
library and correspondence of President Davis had been seized by 
the Federals at Jackson. The account of the capture states that 
thousands of volumes of books and bushels of letters and papers 
from both Northern and Southern statesmen upon the subject of 
secession, some of them dated as far back as 1852, had been brought 
into camp. Many of the more private writers had accepted the 
division of the Union as a foregone conclusion, but disagreed as to 
how and when it should take place. 

President Davis had issued a proclamation, appointing Friday, 
a 21, for a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 

ice-President Stephens, who had been making a tour of the 
Confederate States, addressed the people of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, on the 17th ult. He express + confidence in the 
military genius and patriotism of General and stated that vast 
quantities of supplies had been obtained by his invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. In alluding to the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 

r. Stephens said that the Confederacy had survived severer blows 
in the loss of New Orleans, Island No. 10, and Fort Pillan, and 
that, should even Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and Richmond be 
captured, these calamities would not prevent the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the South if the people would but continue its support 
of the Government. He concluded by saying that the only terms 
on which a permanent peace can be obtained aro final and complete 
separation from the North, i 

One item of news, most important if true, is that President Davis 
has proposed an offensive and defensive alliance to Louis Napoleon, 
who is tempted with the acknowledgment by the Confedcrate 
Government of the French protectorate in Mexico and a modidcation 
of the *‘ domestic institution.” 


EVADING THE DRAUGHT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
According to a Connecticut journal, the exemptions by surgeons’ 
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certificate of draughted men since the commencement of the draught 
in New England amount to the enormous proportion of seventy- 

percent! The amount of fee given for this service is va- 
riously estimated. If a man be very poor—and the surgeon also— 
a glass of whisky is sufficient /onorarivm to offer and accept. But, 
asa general rule, the price varies with the worldly circumstances of 
the person ** who will not be a soldier,” and ranges from ono to 
twenty dollars, The would-be exempt is stripped—and if the surgeon 
finds a greenback between the man’s tocs, under his armpit, behind 
his ear, between his tecth, or elsewhere, the matter becomes as clear to 
his capacity, as it previously was to that of him who does not wish 
to risk his life for his country, and the business is settled to 
the mutual satisfaction of doctor and patient. But the dishonesty 
does not answer its p , the Government having resolved to 
treat all such certificates as of no avail, and to admit of no 
exemptions but such as are signed by its own appointed army 
surgeons. In one of the municipal districts of the city of Boston, 
out of 1135 conscripts submitted to examination, 937 were exempted, 
either on the ground of — citizenship, physical incapacity, or 
errorin the enrolling lists, which included boys under eighteen and men 
over forty-five yearsofage. Another batch of 70 paid 300 dols. each as 
the exemption fine; 108 provided substitutes ; and ‘en, being toostrong 
for exemption and too r to pay for substitutes, were compelled 
to do duty or suffer the penalty decreed against desertion. Nor do 
these numbers, unfavourable as they appear to the Government in 
its hour of need, convey the whole extent of the evil. A regular 
business of ‘‘ substitution’? has been organised throughout New 
England, the substitutes provided being for the most part 
“yowdies’? and ruffians of the great cities, who have all the 
physical and none of the moral attributes of the good soldier, 
and who make it their business to desert as soon as possible 
after receipt of their money, to carry on the same trade in a new 
locality. e name of ‘* bounty jumpers’’ has recently been applied 
tothem, On the 31st ult. a steamer with 117 conscripts and substi- 
tutes arrived in the East River, New York, from Newhaven, in 
Connecticut. The vessel no sooner touched the pier than the 
men endeavoured to escape. Some jumped overboard, and a scene 
of the greatest confusion ensued, the bystanders generally doing all 
in their power to assist the runaways. The t was that forty- 
seven got clear off, and defied pursuit, The remaining seventy were 
marched to the Park Barracks under an escort to be removed forth- 
with to Washington,— Z¥ines Correspondent, 


GERMAN FEDERAL REFORM. 


Tnr Emperor of Austria has addressed autographic letters, dated 
July 31, to all the Sovereigns of Germany and to the four free towns 
of as ang Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort, inviting them to send 
representatives to a conference to be held at Frankfort on the l(th 
inst., at which his Imperial Majesty will personally submit a scheme 
for the reorganisation of the German Bund. The following are said 
to be the heads of the project to be submitted by the Austrian 
Emperor, who by this step again re-asserts his claim to be the head 
of the German Confederation :— 

1, Germany to have representative institutions like those possessed 
by Austria. 2. The (ierman Parliament to consist of two Chambers, 
the upper one to be a House of Peers, the lower one a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Upper House to be ‘‘ partly’’ composed of persons 
nominated by the different German Potentates, the Lower House to 
be formed of deputies elected by the representatives of the people in 
the various German States. 3. Only those Austrian and Prussian 
provinces which are part and parcel of the Federal territory to have 
a right to send representatives to the German Parliament. 4. The 
method of nevoseaing in Federal matters to be simplified, 5. An 
eflicient executive power to be established. Such power either 
to consist of the representatives of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, 
or of the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, and Hanover. As the ex-Minister Count Lernstortl 
declared that Prussia wished to exclude Austria from the 
Germanic Confederation, it is not likely that the Austrian pro- 
positions will find favour at Berlin; but the German nation so 
ardently desires a reform of the Bund, that it will hardly be inclined 
to attend to the special interests and by-ends of the Prussians, 
In my opinion, a well-organised, powerful, and independent German 
Confederation would be a great m to the world at large, as it 
would be a guarantee for the maintenance of the representative 
system in the Federal States, anda safeguard against the encroach- 
ments of France on the one side and of Russia on tho other, : 

The German journal called the Dotschafer has a leading article 
on the approaching German Congress, in which it is said that the 
wonton reform of the Bund ‘‘cannot give umbrage to any one of 
the Euro; Powers.’ A united Germany cannot be agreeable to 
France; but England will hardly object to the establishment of a 
non-aggressive Continental Power which, in case of need, can bring 
1,000,000 well-trained soldiers into the field. Count Rechberg 
considers the projected reform of the German Bund a matter of 
inferior moment; but M, von Schmerlin is not of the same opinion. 
In an article in one of the local papers, which must have been 
written at the instigation of the Minister of State, it is said that a 
firmly-united Germany would be an umpire ‘‘to whose decisions 
even Russia would be obliged to how.”’ : 

That tho King of Prussia had deelined to take any part in the pro- 
posed Conference at Frankfort appears to be contirmed, The other 
Kings of Germany—Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg— 
have accepted the invitation of Austria. Several of the minor 
Powers have likewise accepted it. But the refusal of Prussia, 
should it be persisted in, will no doubt seriously interfere with the 

roject. 
, The Emperor of Austria has decided that newspaper reporters 
shall be admitted at the proposed Conference. 


THE POLISH QUESTION. 


A prspatcn in to the views expressed by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys in reference pa A Ruseian answer to the note lately addressed 
to Russia by France, in conjunction with Austria and England, on 
the Polish question, has he published in the St. Petersburg 
journals. e following is the substance of this new diplomatic 


manifesto of Russia :— 

1. M, Drouyn de Lhuys seems to conclude that the Russian reply implies a 
refusal of the six points under the appearance of adhesion. : 

The Russian reply explained that the greater part of the measures indicated 
in the six points had been granted, but that, far from pacifying the Kingdom 
of Poland, they were the starting-point of the insurrection, 

The agitators have made reforms a pretext for raising the country. 
Having conceived the hope of complete independence by the aid of foreign 
intervention, they could not appear satisfied with the liberal institutions, 
the Lares of which were being carried out by the Government. 

If the Government did not repudiate bad faith and tortuous paths, it 
would perbaps bave displayed some ability in categorically accepting the six 
points; but we wish to express our ideas loyally. The six points could not 
receive a practical solution until after order bad been re-established. 

2, M. Drouyn de Lhoys sees an accusation againtt the French Govern- 
ment in the assertion of the existence of a permanent conspiracy in a forcign 
territory. Sueh an intention could not enter our mind. We are persuaded 
that the French Government regrets thare intrigues ; but it remains a fact 
that they exist in its despite, and from Paris, one of their principal foci, the; 
feed the moral agitation in the Kingdom of Poland, and furnish it wit! 
material resources. 

Prince Gortechakoff then proceeds to prove, at length, that the 
movement in Poland proceeds from a turbulent minority, and 201 ts 
out that Russia has possessed Poland for half a century. The l’rince 
aleo recapitulates the measures adopted, which departed but slightly 
from the bases recommended by the three Powers, and mentions the 
existence of exterior influence :— 

The insurgents did not take up arms for liberal institutions, and nore 
loudly declared that their exclusive object was the reconstitution of t e 
limits of Poland in 1772, They have alo put forth foreign intervention as 
the certain crowning of the enterprise. 

The language of the French and English press (continues Prince 
Gortechakoff) has not diminished these encouragements, and it is on this 
account that we stated our conviction that foreign assistence was the 
Principal canse of the persistence of the insurrection, ' beh 

3. We adhere to our observations concerning the suspension of hostilitics. 
It is necessary that the rebels should lay down their arms or that the 
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Government should abdicate oll authority. It is impossible otherwise to 
understand the question of dignity and public order, 

4. The proposal of a preliminary conference of the three Courts was 
suggested to us by the principle of the treaties of 1815, which is stated as the 
base of the diplomatic action of the Powers, 

The opinion expressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys confirms our conviction 
that this question has led to diMiculties because it has been ill-stated, and 
Loaycpn the debates have made it a matter aflccting the dignity of our 

abinet. 

Our proposal was inspired by the desire of conciliation, and we regret the 
opinion entertained by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. We are also painfully sur- 
prised at his impression of the general sense of our reply, Our despatch 
contained neither irony nor provocation; but a feeling of wounded dignity 
might have manifested itself in the expression of our ideas, 

In face of the insults lavished upon us, it was impossible for ns to disregard 
the force of the energetic sentiment of our nation. The Government en- 
deavours to calm and enlighten, and to repress the explosion of the publicspirit, 
which had been deeply wounded, The duty of a Government and the task 
of diplomacy are to separate from the conduct of affairs those passionate 
impulses which complicate them, and may endanger peace. We are conscious 
of having neglected nothing in the work of conciliatfon; and, in endeavouring 
to arrive at an understanding in conformity with the relations which have 
long united us to the Government of the Emperor Napoleon, we take pleasure 
in counting on the same disposition on bis part. Our task would be difficult 
if France misunderstood the necessities imposed upon us by the sentiments 
of our nation, which cling to the traditions and vital interests of the country. 


The new notes of the three Powers have been dispatched to St. 
Petersburg. The Paris papers assert that the contents of the three 
notes are similar in substance, and sometimes even identical in 
language. The impression, however, grows stronger and stronger 
that there is no alliance for any but diplomatic purposes, and that 
thero will consequently be no war. 


AN EMPIRE IN MEXICO. 


Mexico has been proclaimed anempire. The Council of Notables, 
convened by Marshal Forey, declared that the nation chose the 
Imperial as its furm of Government, and proclaimed the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria Emperor, If, however, the Archduke should 
decline the proffered honour, then the Council request that the 
Emperor Napoleon will kindly send a fit and proper person of his 
own choosing. The Empire was solemnly proclaimed on the 10th of 
July. A deputation of five persons Toye left for Europe 
charged to ofter the new Imperial Crown to the Archduke Maximilian. 
It is stated that the Emperor and Empress of the French have sent 
their congratulations to the Archduke, and that the latter has 
returned a message acknowledging the good wishes of the French 
tuler. From this it is inferred that the Archduke has accepted the 
Crown offered tohim. In the event, however, of his declining it, 
the names of M. Pattison Bonaparte and of Prince Napoleon have 
been mentioned as likely to be nominated by the Emperor Napoleon. 

The proclamation of the new order of things in Mexico has caused 
a profound impression in America, and the lederal journals already 
talk of a war with France with the object of driving the latter Power 
and its nominees from the American continent, and so enforcing the 
favourite ‘* Monroe doctrine’’ of the entire American continent for 
the people of the United States. The Vew lurk Worl/ thus discusses 
the subject: 


How the establishment of the Mexican Empire will affect the future 
politics of thia continent, and especially what will be its immediate bearing 
on our national struggle, are topics of speculation which have a far deeper 
than speculative interest. Like all greatand pregnant events, it needs to be 
surveyed on several sides to take in its full importance ; but just now its 
relation to the Southern rebellion is the aspect which tmost nearly concerns 
us, Ovr complete recovery of the Mississippi River by the capture of Vicks- 
burg, which is the most important step thus far made in the war, seemed, 
for the moment, to clip the wings of Southern ambition, and to render it cer- 
tain that, even though the South should ultimately gain its independence, it 
would be a small Power, with a great, growing, and overshadowing Power 
for its neighbour and natural antagonist, and without any materials on this 
continent for constructing a balance like that which gives security to the 
weaker Powers of Europe. Had the South been able to hold the Mississippi, 
she would, in the event of her independence, contrel the best routes fur the 
Pacific Railroad, and might arpire to dominion over all our possessions on 
the Pacific const. In that case the South would become a great, haughty, 
arrogant power, with whom we should probably never have ten years of con- 
secutive peace. But when we had wrested the Mississippi from her grasp, 
we apparently took a guarantee that, even if we failed to restore the Union, 
our preponderance on this continent would continue so great that the South 
would have every interest to cultivate with us pacific relations. 

This satisfactory view is very essentially modified by the proceeding which 
has made Mexico an appanage of the French Empire. Nominally, France 
will merely exercise a protectorate, and Mexico will govern itself ; but nobody 
will be deceived by so transparent a mask, The Mexican Empire is set up by 
a French army ; French bayonets alone can give it stability; whoever may 
be the Monarch, he will be the creature of Louis Napoleon, The crafty 
French Potentate will, of couree, give the new Government a drapery of 
Mexican nationality, just as, ten years ago, he attempted to reconcile Repub- 
lican France to despotism by the sham of universal suffrage. But he will be 
as absolutely the ruler of Mexico as he is of France itself. Mexico, under 
this régime, instead of being, as heretofore, a weak Power, formidable 
to no other, will be one of the strongest on this continent. French 
enterprise and a steady Government will develop her magnificent 
natural resources; while, politically, Mexico will be France. French 
diplomacy will control her external relations; French arms will back 
up all her national quarrels, This French-Mexican Empire will be the 
natural ally of the Southern Confederacy for various reasons. In the first 
place, France assumes an attitude of contempt and hostility toward the 
United States in the very act of planting a monarchy on this comtinent. It 
is the very case originally in the contemplation of the Monroe declaration, 
which grew out of apprebensions that the so-called Holy Alliance intended to 
enbvert the recently-formed Spanish-American Republics and force the 
monarchical system on this continent. This declaration has been once and 
again repeated in presidential messages since Mr. Monroc’s time, and the 
prominence which has been accorded to it in political discussions makes 
it as well known as a part of the policy of the United States as 
anything connected with our history. Napoleon is not ignorant of a matter 
of such notoriety ; he understands perfectly well that if the United States 
were the nation they were three years ago they would compel Lim to undo 
his recent work. Another circumstance which will make him the natural 
ally of the South is that the contraction of the Confederate boundaries, made 
necessary by the fall of Vicksburg, must relieve him from any apprehensions 
of Southern interference, and inake iv his policy to crect, on this continent, 
a strong counterpoise to the United States. If the North and the South 
seemed to him likely to become two equally great nations it would be his 
policy to play them off against each other and be a make-weight between 
them; but, with nothing to apprehend from one, and much to spprehend 
from the other, he will not hesitate to determine in favour of an alliance with 
the weaker. 

Such an alliance, probably, does not yet exist in form ; but that it already 
exists in substance, or that there is an understanding beween the Emperor 
and the rebel envoy, Slidell, there is good reason to believe. An understanding 
of this sort, whether in fact or in prospect, bodes no good to us. The danger 
was never so great as now that we must encounter other arms than those of 
the South before this contest is closed. If France were the only nation of 
Europe, or if the objects pursued by Napoleon on this continent did not 
conflict with the interests or stir the envy of other European States, the 
prospect might be more appalling than we can now regard it, This new 
development of French ambition is calculated to alarm all Europe. It isa 
symptom that France is aiming to rival England in the prestige and influence 
of foreign dependencies. France cannot hope to recover ber old colonial 
possessions in North America, which extended in a continuous belt from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi; bot shesmay 
attempt what, if successful, would add nearly as much to her weight and 
consideration. Ste will naturally aim to extend her dominion in Mexico 
southward, until it covers Central America and the isthmus, one of the 
fairest regions of the globe, and embracing one of the finest natural seats of 
commerce. A canal acrots the isthmus is not too difficult for the resources 
of modern engineering; and if France held such a gateway she could lay 
under tribute the commerce of Asia and Europe, as well as that of the 
American States on the North and South Pacific. Russia would not gain so 
much by the possession of the Bosphorus as would France by acquiring the 
isthmus, There is no State in Europe whose independence might not be 
endangered by £0 great an accession to the power of a monarchy which, 
without the vast territorial expansion of Ruseia or Britain, already overtops 
either of them in influence. If Louis Napoleon proceeds in the career of 
territorial ambition on which he has now entered, the jeslousies of other 
European States ought to give us allies in the war with him which now seems 
all but inevitable. 

MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR Boys.—For some years a Masonic Tnstitu- 
tion for boys has been established at Wood-green, near Hornsey, with 
accomodation for sixty or seventy inmates. The masons, it would seem, 
however, are a growing body, and the building in question so far falls short 
of their requirements that it has become necessary to eularge it. The 
foundation-stone of a new edifice in connection with that already existing 
was accordingly laid on Saturday. When completed the enlarged institution 
will have room for one hundred and twenty boys, all of whom will be 
boarded and educated at the expense of the cralt. 


TUE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.—Their Royal Highnesses, 
after passing a night in Edinburgh and visi ing several of the most 
interesting places in the city, arrived at Perth on Friday, the 7th inst., 
where they were loudly cheered by the people, to whom they showed them- 
selves, not only in the streets, but also by coming to the windows of the 
hotel. In the evening they drove to Scone, the old Royal Palace and 
crowning place of the Scottish kings; but now under the hereditary 
keeping of the Earl of Mansfield. On Saturday last they set off for the 
Highlands, and arrived at Abergeldie in the course of the day, 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN ARGYLESHIRE.—A cavern similar to those 
found in England and on the Continent, containing osseous remains of men 
and of lower animals, has lately been discovered on the property of Mr. 
John Malcolm, of Poltalloch. The cavern has been fully explored, and its 
contents carefully collected by the Rev. Messrs. Mapleton and Macbride. 
These contents consist of the remains of men, of animals, and shells 
of edible shellfish, The only article of manufacture found in it’ was a small 
celt, a flint tlake ; and the only domestic utensil was ascallop shell, or pecten 
macrimus, the shell used by the ancient Celts as a drinking-vessel. The 
cavern was evidently used as a place of residence, for beneath the debris were 
found ashes, charred wood, and bones, a flint pebble for striking fire, and stones, 
which, from their form and position, seemed to have served for seats, When first 
discovered, the human remains were supposed to have been those of persons 
who had fled there for shelter when the adjacent country was laid waste by 
fire and sword during a ruthless raid of a certain Alister M‘Coll Citto, The 
absence, however, of metal weapons and culinary vessels—both which were 
of universal use in the days of that scourge of Argyleshire, and which 
undoubtedly would have been conveyed by the refugees to their place of 
concealment—and the presence of celts and scallop shells, seem to disprove 
this opinion, and to point to a much higher antiquity for its inhabitants. 
What seems to confirm this opinion is the fact that many of the bones, teeth, 
and shells are as firmly embedded in a calcareous matrix as are the fossil 
remains in the lias and carboniferous limestone. 


THE PROVINCES, 

NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL,—This festival commences on the lth of 
next month, and the arrangements have now been nearly completed. The 
vocalists engaged coniprise Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. Weiss, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Palmer, Mdlle. Trebelli, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Bettini, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, Signor Bossi, and 
Mr. Weiss, On the first evening * Judas Maccabeus” will be performed ; on 
the Wednesday morning a new oratorio, “Joash,” by Mr. Silas; on the 
Thursday morning, “ Elijah ;" and on Friday morning, the “ Messiah.” The 
miscellaneous concerts in the evenings will comprise Mr. Benedict's cantata, 
** Richard Cowur de Lion ;” Mr, Cusins’s serenata, &c, St. Andrew's Hall has 
been undergoing a thorough renovation, and the Mayor of Norwich (Mr. H. 
8. Patteson) gives a dejeuner on Wednesday to celebrate the completion of 
the work, Mr. Benedict, who will act as general conductor, has already held 
a rehearsal in the hall, and will go down ina few days. 

THE COWES REGATTA.—At the Cowes Regatta, last week, 
given by the Royal Yacht Squadron, was won by the Arrow, beating the 
Phryne, Audax, Christabel, Crusader, and Adran Marina, Her Majesty's cup 
was won by the Albertine, beating the Petrel, Sultana, Flying Cloud, Aline, 
and Volage. For the Prince of Wales's cup there was no race, the other 
yachts declining to contest with the Arrow. At anchor in Cowes roads is 
the American schooner-yacht Gipsy, belonging] to the New York Yacht Club, 
and which vessel some of the New York papers lately announced had left 
New York for the Solent expressly to “ whip” the Britishers. Her owner 
disclaimed any racing intentions, and states that, having crossed the Atlantic 
in his yacht with his family, she is not fitted for racing. Her bulwarks have 
been raised for the voyage, and she is under-sparred twenty-five per cent to 
what she would be if he intended trying to * whip” any one publicly. She 
is a remarkably bold-looking vessel, with very lofty masts, She is 152 tons, 
New York measurement, spreads 1989 square feet of canvas, and carries 
thirty-eeven hands, Whatever may be her power of sailing, she is decidedly 
the most startling-looking craft at present in the Solent. 

THE SALMON FisitERIES.—The salmon season is now drawing to a close, 
and, altogether, has becn the most successful that has been experienced in 
the Severn and Wye—two of the most important salmon streams of 
England—for a great many years. Not only has the take of fish been 
greater, but the fish have been unusually fine. Fiso from 201b. to 301b, in 
weight have been quite common, while several have been taken in the Severn 
401b, in weight, and one recently 521b, The taking of such large fish is 
one of the most significant signs of improvement in the management of the 
fisheries. The Act of 1861, for the improvement of salmon fisheries and 
protection of the fish when in a breeding condition, has no doubt had a 
salutary effect. The putt and putcher fisheries in the lower part of 
the Severn aud Wye, and in the estuary between the mouths of the 
Wye and Avon and Newport, are found so difficult of management, 
in consequence of the necessity of closing them from Saturday 
at noon to Monday morning, that it is likely they will be abandoned for net 
fishing. This will be a great boon to the fishermen in the upper portions of 
the rivers, who complain that the putts and putchers take more than a fair 
toll of the fish. The executive of the local protection associations have 
strictly watched these fisheries, and in all cases where the weekly fence time 
has been disregarded have prosecuted the offenders, It must be taken as a 
proof of the increase of the fish that a shoal of grampuees have lately 
appeared in the Bristol Channel in pursuit of the salmon. One of these has 
been captured as high as within three miles of Gloucester, and he had no 
doubt pursued the salmon up the river so far, no less than 45 salmon having 
been taken in one draught near the spot where the grampus was captured. 
This fish was 16 ft. long and about 12 ft. round the thickest part. 

THE DistREss IN THE NORTH.—The reports from Lancashire are again 
of a discouraging character, In the very height of summer, and while a 
bountiful harvest is making large demands upon the labour market, the tide 
of improvement has suddenly turned, and the distress in the manufacturing 
districts is once more increasing. For nearly eight months it had been 
uninterruptedly on the decline. Upon an average, 4000 hands were struck 
off the relief-lists every week, and the actual mass of distress with which the 
authorities were dealing had been reduced, in the end, by nearly one half. At 
Christmas last upwards of 500,000 persons were relieved. At Midsummer the 
recipients of charity were but 256,000, and the expenditure had been 
diminished in a still greater ratio. The progress continued till the 18th of 
July, but then it ceased. The next report showed a transfer of the balance 
from one side of the sheet to the other. On the 25th of July there appeared, 
not a decrease, but an increase in the number of paupers ; and on the Ist of 
August the addition was not only continued, but very seriously extended. 
The increase was but 280 in the first week of the change; in the second it 
was 1290, If that is to be the rate of retrogression we shall soon get back 
to the statistics of the winter, 


the £100 prize, 


THE HARVEST. 

ENGLAND.— Harvest work has been going ou rapidly in every quarter, and 
not ouly has a very large breadth of corn been cut, but no little has also, 
within the last few days, Leen housed in splendid condition, Not an hour 
has been lost ; in fact, shortness of hands has been the only thing that bas 
prevented even more progress being made, If the present weather continue 
but one week longer a very large portion of the grain crops will have been 
garnered, under the most favourable circumstances possible to conceive or 
desire. Reports speak well of the probable yield, as well as of the quality, 
of wheat, oats, and barley. Of beans and peas the eccounts are somewhat 
varied, though, on the whole, very satisfactory. Potatoes are almost every- 
where turning out well, and strong hopes are entertained that the disease 
will this year prove to be extremely circumscribed in its effects. As yet it 
is scarcely heard of, and we are already past the period at which it has 
exhibited itself in late years. 

IRELAND.—The most favourable accounts of the crops come from all parts 
of the country. The heavy falls of rain we have had lately, followed by 
intense heat, are said to have improved the crops, which were hastening too 
fast to maturity. All kinds of grain crops are in excellent condition, and 
as yet there are no complaints of the appearance of the blight on the 
potatoes, which are remarkably good this year. The prospects of the farmers 
are most satisfactury, and the general improvement of the country is indi- 
cated by an increase of traffic on all the railway lines. 

ECOTLAND.—Scanty though the showers have been of late, they have had 
& marked effect upon pastures, which are now looking much fresher, Turnips 
bave also improved, and the filling of the cereal crops has been assisted con- 
siderably. Potatoes continue to look, in general, remarkably weil, and are 
as yet quite free from disease. A commencement of harvest will probably 


| be made towards the end of this week. The cereal crops generally look well, 


though here and there is to be seen a field of oats thin on the gronnd and 
short in the straw. On elevated districts the crops are late and generally 
light ; but the grass is looking fresh and good. 

Tuk Hor PLANTATIONS.—The weather during the past fortnight has 
proved exceedingly favourable for the hop plants, which have made consider- 
able progress. Ju all the best grounds hopes are entertained that there will 
be a full averoge crop; while on the poor lands the yield is expected to be 
indifferent, eepecially in thore gardens where there have been attacks of 
vermin, ‘There are still numerous complaints from several of the large hop- 
growing districts that the blight has had an injurious effect upon the plants. 
In many parts the ravages of blight and- insect bave proved so disastrous 
that the few hops now to be seen will not pay for the gathering, while in 
other districts the yield is confidently ex to come up to from 10 cwt. to 
15 ewt, per acre, 


THE MeTROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS has assented to an application 


| from Mr. J. A. Mays, the secretary to the Improved Industrial Lwellings 


Company (Limitec), asking for leave to crect on a piece of land close to the 
Great Northern Railway Station, King’s-cross, ecveral large blocks of dwell- 
ings, after the model of those recently built for Mr. Alderman Waterlow, in 
Finsbury. ‘The dwellings will comprise separate and distingt houses for about 
vue hundred families, 


————— 
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GENERAL BAZAINE’'S DIVISION OCCUPYING THE CITY OF MEXICO.—(FROM A SKETCH BY M. BERTIN.) 
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THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 


Tir particulars of the surrender of Mexico have now been made known, 
and the results of the success of the French arms have been more and 
more apparent every day since this event, until there seems some probability 
of the people agreeing to receive a new ruler under the auspices of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and consenting to receive the French there on a per- 
manent footing, not so much as their conquerors as their deliverers. 

It will be remembered that immediately after the taking of Puebla 
General Forey detached a portion of his army and placed it under the 
command of eral Bazaine, to take possession of the approaches to 
Mexico, and prepare the means of an attack if it became necessary. The 


General, however, was not compelled to resort to the last extremity, since 
Juarez, knowing that it would be useless to prolong the siege after the 
defeat of Comonfort and in presence of a victorious army, deemed it 
prudent to retire to a smaller town in the interior with the 6000 men that 
remained, and leave the inhabitants of the capital to do their best under 
the clzcumetenses, 

_ There can now be very little doubt that the le of Mexico were con- 
siderably relieved by the entry of the French as s, since they had for 
some time been heartily sick of their situation; and the procession of the 
regiments through the streets was more in the nature of a welcome to 
victors than of the grudging reception of a successful enemy. A crowd of 
the inhabitants appeared before General Bazaine, inviting him to take 


Service there he won the rank of Bri 
of Division, His name was ci 
services in the Kimburn expedition. In Italy, at the head of a division of 
the Ist Corps, he maintained his reputation, distinguishing himself at 
Melegnano and Solferino. His conduct in the Mexican expedition was 
favourably reported of by General Forey, and he received the cross of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour by the same despatch which conveyed to 
his chief the baton of a Marshal. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT HALIFAX. 

We this week 8 ars several Engravings illustrative of the Prince of 
Wales's visit to Halifax on the occasion of opening the new Townhall in 
that town. The incidents depicted in these Engravings were fully described 
in our last week’s Number (see page 82), and to the article then published 
we beg to refer our readers. 


ier-General, and then that of General , 
among those who rendered the best | 


possession at once, and it was pretty evident that they had dreaded nothing 
so much as a siege, for which they were totally unprepared. 

The artist from whose sketch our Engraving is taken has chosen the 
moment at which the General, followed by his troops, entered the great 
street of Mexico, amidst a crowd composed of Indians, half-breeds, Spanish 
Mexicans, and the inhabitants of all quarters of the city. Meanwhile, from 
the balconies of the tall houses flags and handkerchiefs waved as for a great 
festival, and wreaths and bouquets were showered upon the troops as they 
- General Bazaine, who succeeds Marshal Forey as commander of the corps 
d’armée of 15,000 men which is to remain for the present in Mexico, is one 
of those successful soldiers of fortune not unfrequently met with in the 


| French service. In 1831, at the age of twenty, he enlisted asa volunteer, 


and obtained his first commission two years later in that Foreign Legion, 
composed of men of all countries, in the ranks of which many distinguished 
French officers have won their epaulets. Until 1835 he served in Africa, 
and then proceeded to Spain, on the Staff of the legion, which the 
Government of Louis Philippe had lent to that of Queen Christina for service 
against the Carlists. Made Captain in 1839, he again landed in Africa in 1840, 
and there for thirteen years his name was frequently to be found honourabl 

mentioned in the despatches reciting the many combats between French ‘ 
and Arabs. Combining the most daring courage with natural military 
talent, he was looked upon as an officer who was sure to rise high in his 
profession. In 1854 he was transferred to the Crimea, and in two years’ 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT HALIFAX.—THE MEETING OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


TELEGRAPH TO INDIA: 
Tue cable for the Persian Gulf line, now being prepared at Mr. Henley’s 


telegraph works, North Woolwich, is nearly complete, and the vessels of | 


the expedition which is to have charge of submerging it will leave this 
country before the end of next month. They are expected to arrive on the 
scene of their operations in January or February, and the process of sub- 
merging is not likely to continue more than a month or so, so that by 


March next London will be placed within a few hours of Calcutta, Madras, | Kurrachee, and thence all over India, to the very frontier of Burmah. 


and Bombay. 


The whole length of the cable is 1250 nautical miles, of which 900 have | 


been manufactured, and the experience of the failures in laying the Atlantic 
and Red Sea telegraph lines has been turned to profit. 

There are, in the tirst place, to be three bi in the line, avoiding the 
d rs of a long deep-sea route. The first length will be from the head of 
the Persian Gulf, at Shat-el-Arab, to Bushire, a distance of 170 miles, along 


which the cable will be submerged in from 20 to 25 fathoms of water. The 
next length will be from Bushire to Mussendom, a bold, desolate, stony | 
headland on the coast of Arabia. This section will be 440 miles long, and | 
submerged in from 30 to 35 fathoms of water. The third length will be 
from Mussendom to Guaddel, a small city on the Mekran coast, on the 
frontier of the Kelat territory. This portion will be 40. miles long, and | 
laid in from 40 to 50 fathoms of water. From Guaddel a short length of 
land line is now almost complete, giving direct communication with 


The Persian Gulf line is cased in twelve No. 7 gauge hard-drawn iron 
wires, thickly galvanised, so as effectually to prevent their corrosion. But, 
in order to secure more effectually the anent stability of the line, the 
whole finished cable is thickly coated with two servings of tarred hemp-yarn, 
overlaid with two coatings of a patent composition invented by Sir Charles 
Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark. The composition consists of mineral pitch, 
or asphalt, Stockholm tar, and pow silica, mixed in certain propor- 


tions, and laid on ina melted state. With the final protection both from rust 
and animalcule which Bright and Clark’s compound affords, there appears to 
be no reason why this cable, when once laid in shallow or deep waters, should 
not remain good for a hundred years. The copper conducting-wire is 
composed of four a. drawn into a hollow tube in such a manner as 
to appear like a solid wire. By this means all the advantages of a strand 
wire are combined with the condensed bulk and small surface of a solid one. 
The copper from which the wire is drawn is especially selected by the 
engineers for its high capacity for conducting electricity. This wire, 
which is nearly one eighth of an inch in diameter, is then covered with four 
distinct coats of gutta-percha and four coats of Chatterton’s compound laid 
on alternately. is ‘‘core,’’ as it is termed, is then tested in cold water, 
at a temperature of 90 deg., and then under a pressure of 6001b. to the 
square inch. After passing through all these ordeals, the loss by leakage 
through the gutta-percha covering does not exceed one hundred-millionth 
part of the current of electricity in every nautical mile. 
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THE DUKE OF ARCYLL ON AGRICULTURE. 

A paxauer took place last week at Kelso in connection with the | 
meeting in that town of the Highland and Agricultural Society of | 
Scotland, Tho Duke of Argyll presided, and, in proposing the toast 
of ‘ Prosperity to the Society,’ pega See ee 0 

+ they placed upon the Highland and Agricultural Socic' 
of aovtland depeoaed on the estimate they had formed of that noble 
industry to which they devoted their years. He had called it an industry, 
for so it was; he might have called it an art, for so it was. But it was not 
only an industry and an art, it was, in the highest sense of the word, a 
science. By ‘t science’’ he meant not simply knowledge acquired, so to speak, 
by rule of thumb; he meant systematic knowledge, knowledge reduced to a 
system, and endeavouring, a8 its highest object, to rise to the highest ascer- 
tainment of great natural laws. Now, the power which had been given to 
man of modifying to bis own use the animal and vegetable worlds was one 
of the greatest wonders, he might say one of the greatest mysteries, of the 
world, To himself, who was not, he confessed, a practical agrioulturist, 
and was not acquainted with the details of agriculture, the interest whic 
he took in these shows was always the interest that arose from the extent to 
which the power of man was exhibited over the animal and vegetable 
worlds in creating almost, as it were, a new species for his own aca 
and his own use. He would not tell them, because that — 
not be true, that that power was an unlimited power; but he would te 
them it was a power of which they did not know the limits, because they 
had never arrived at the end, and perhaps never would. It was not, 
probably, a creative power, and it produced results which — bay" 
closely allied to creation, and perhaps were difficult to be separated ; > } 
He did not think that there would be many in that room—though tl are 
might be some—who had not read one of the most remarkable works of Bs “i 
present day—he meant Mr. Darwin's on the origin of species. If they oe 
he must say that, although it was a book written by a purely, ss 
naturalist, with a purely scientific object, there was no book whic! Ppl 
ever read which contained more fertile principles for the py — - 
culture than this book of Mr. Darwin. If they had read the book they 
would find that the man of vere _ pure. Dg ergo — = 

i at all the animals w 
hs ead an in the course of innumerable ages introduced 
upon this scene by means of those principles of natural a 
and intererossing and breeding by which farmers had ——- 
establishing those peculiar breeds of cattle of which specimens n 
seen that day. And certainly when they went into any one of those shows 
it did seem like a new creation. When they compared, for instance, the 

West Highlanders with the shorthorn, or with the polled cattle, or with 

some of those stranger varieties which bad sometimes appeared in shows like 

the present from the Continent, it was almost impossible to believe that they 

were the same animals which had been altered by the power of man in select- 

ing particular qualities, in imparting those ¢ ualities to certain breeds, and 

in adapting them for use in particular districts and under certain climates. 

Yet every one of those varieties of cattle they had seen that day, and the 

many more which they would see at future shows, and the many others 

which they had seen at the great exhibition in London last year—every 
one of those varieties had been derived, there was reason to believe, from one 
or two wild varieties of cattle. Not many years ago, in the country with 
which he was more particularly connected there was turned up in a peat 

moss the head of a magnificent bull, which Professor Owen told him was 
one of the finest specimens he had ever seen of its kind. That was the head 
of the original cattle of this country, which there was reason to believe 

might have existed contemporancously with the first man, It certainly 

was a very large animal, but he doubted whether it would have 

had any other fine qualities. He certainly would have liked to have seen the 
countenances of some of the judges if they had been put into a pen with that 

same animal. He did not think that they would have felt while there the 
fruite of intercrossing and breeding by which they had now established such 
varieties of animals that both for food of man and for dairy produce they 
had obtained virtually a new species. So much was this the case that he 
confessed he was very much struck in the course of that morning on reading 
another and a very different book, but a book with which he confessed he 
had been almost equally struck, written, he believed, by @ tenant farmer of 
that country, who was now in that room—he meant Mr. Wilson, of Edgington 
Mains—a book which, for clearness of arrangement, of expression, and for 
close adherence to its great leading principles, was a perfect model of a truly 
ecientific treatise. So closely did the language of this tract of the agricul- 
turist aeree with Mr. Darwin's, that, in speaking of one of the breeds of 
sheep which had been introduced into this country, and which was now one 
of our most valuable breeds, he actually spoke of it as if it had been the 
creation ofa single individual, He enid, “ It is not above a century since this 
breed was produced by the genius and perseverance of Mr. Bakewell.” That 
was the exact language of the scientific naturalist, Mr. Darwin, This breed, 
the Leicesters, had been produced by the genius and perseverance of one enter- 
prising farmer. They did not know to what extent these improvements might 
yo, nor what other qualities of food for man might be developed by the genius 
and perseverance of future Bakewells — perhaps he might eay of present 
Messrs. Bakewell, for he hoped there might be men in that room who would 
inaugurate great changes for the better to the agriculture of Scotland, And 
as itis with regard to theanimal kingdom, so it is with the vegetable. I will 
pass over ail the varieties of grain grown by the farmer, as many of them 

are of extreme antiquity in their origin. I believe it is very difficult to 

observe much difference between the wheat grown by the Pharaohs and that 
now grown with &o much success in the immediate neighbourhood of Kelso, 

But going to the lowest orders of the vegetable kingdom—I mean the culti- 

vation of grasses—I may say with perfect truth that that is a point of 

agriculture which remains to be developed, and in which the greatest im- 
provements may take place, Here, also, we find the language of the prac- 
tical farmer affords a close analogy to the language of the scientific natu- 
rali:t It is a favourite theory of Mr. Darwin's, which I believe he has 
satisfactorily established, that the distribution of plants depends upon what 
he calls the battle of life—that every plant is endeavouring, so to speak, to 
another its neighbour plant, and that the slightest advantage which is given 
to any one plant in this struggle enables it to overcome its neighbours, and, 
a> to speak, to overspread the country. Now, while this is true, 
ft is the ovject of the scientific farmer firet of all to ascertain 
what are the plants which are most valuable to himself and 
to the animals which he wishes to feed; and, secondly, to find out 
what are the circumstances which enable him to give that individual plant 
the advantage in the struggle for life,so that it may smother the inferior 
and produce a better pasturage over the country. That is the theory 

of Mr. Darwin. And here | was struck with the close analogy of the language 
peed by Mr. Wilson in speaking of the cultivation of pasture land, Speaking 
of rank places, which are apt to arise under certain circumstances, he says :— 
If these rank places are neglected until the herbage gets ae and withered, 
the finer plants die out, the coarser-growing grasses usurp the ground, and 
the pasturage is jgjured for all tuture years,” That is exactly the language 
of the scientific naturalist. The practical farmer thus finds it perfectly true 
that in the struggle for life it is the great object to give the advantage to 
those kinds of grasses which have been found to be of the finest and most 
nutritious quality, and that the slightest ignorance or the slightest 
carelessness on the part of the husbandman may for years destroy 
a valuable pasturage. Now, if agriculture is, as I have ventured 
to maintain it is, not merely an industry and an art, but, in the 
highest sense of the word, a science, then it is to be promoted and 
cultivated as other eciences have been promoted and cultivated. We all know 
that in respect to other sciences there are societies similar to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. There are chemical societies, mechanical 
societies, and astronomical societies ; and these societies are all connected in 
one great association, called the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; and it is precisely on the same principle that this Highland Society 

bas been organised, afiiliating with itself local societies having the same 
object in view over the whole kingdom, and having annual shows, and giving 
Pp for treatises upon agriculture, by which the experience of the whole 
country may be made common to the country, and the actual results may be 
exhibited at the shows. You cannot make experiments in agriculture in so 
short a time as experiments can be made in other sciences or with so ab- 
solutely definite a result, The very shortest time any important experiment 
in agriculture can be tried is at least one revolution of the seasons, and there 
are umerable complications arising from varieties of soil and climate 
which tend to confuses experiments in agriculture; so that, generally, one 
experiment cannot be successfully tested except in a long course of yeara. 
It is, therefore, of some importance that the experience of farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country should be brought together, that facts may be 
assimilated and compared, and that farmers should be encouraged in that 
literature of their science and art of which we have had such an 
eminent example in the work of Mr. Wilson, to which I have referred, 
Some years ago it was thought by many absolutely impossible that the 
farmers of this country could compete with foreigners, especially for the 
produce of wheat—nay, some years ago it was considered that 60s, a quarter 
was tho lowest at which wheat could be produced and sold at a profit in 
this country. I recollect Sir Robert Peel saying that if wheat was to sell at 
an average price of 56s. it could not be grown in this country. Now, the 
average price of wheat at present is from 42s. to 45s., and yet I do not believe 
there is a smaller acreage of this country sown in wheat than there was at 
the time of the repeal of the corn laws. And here I cannot help expressing 
very great regret—a regret in which I am sure that the scientific and intel- 
ligent tenant farmers of Scotland will share— that it has been found 
necessary to give up the system of agricultural statistics in this country. 
I do not mean to express a decided opinion whether the Highland 
Society was or was not the fitting organisation for gathering that 
information; but thie I do say, that the years during which that 
statistical information was collected by your pyaar A and freely given 
by the tenant farmers, were years of great interest in their result, and 


that the exertions then made reflected the highestgpredit upon him and upon | 


the farmers of Scotiand who supplied him with the information. 


Mrs. THORNYCROFT has been appointed by the Qucen instruotress in the 
ast of sculpture to the young Princesses, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1863, 


A RAID IN WESTMINSTER. 

MANY years ago Mr, Henry Mayhew told eloquently the 
life of the street vender of necessaries of popular consumption, 
and advocated the establishment of markets for the poor, He 
demonstrated that the street sale of perishable commodities 
was at once an institution and a necessity, His idea of the 
poor man’s market was not acted upon, because such markets 
already existed in various parts of the metropolis, We had 
already the New Cut, Clare Market, the Broadway and 
Strutton-ground, Westminster, and many other well-known 
marts of a like character, where the poor man’s wife might buy 
the means of subsistence without being compelled to pay a 
share of the high rents demanded of shopkeepers in frequented 
thoroughfares, 

It seems that this state of things is to be ended—at least, 
if Boards are to be allowed to compel the police to drive the 
poor street-sellers into idleness and destitution, Their business 
is to be abolished under the powers of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and under the conveniently elastic denomination of 
“obstruction,” At the instance of a majority in a conclave 
of the Westminster branch of this Board, a notice has been 
issued by the police, commanding the stall-keepers of Strutton- 
ground and the Broadway to abandon their honest means of 
obtaining a livelihood, in order that these so-called thorough- 
fares may henceforth be cleared for the niore rapid passage of 
vehicles, 

This business has been contrived under circumstances not 
altogether creditable to any of the parties concerned, The 
time selected—immediately upon the dismissal of Parliament— 
lays the promoters open to an obvious imputation, So far as 
we can gather upon diligent inquiry, it appears to have thus 
arisen ; several tradesmen, carrying on business in outlying 
districts, were summoned for really causing obstructions by 
exposing their goods for sale upon the public footways about 
Chelsea and elsewhere. Mr. Selfe, the newly-appointed 
magistrate of the Westminster Police Court, refused to punish 
these people while the “nuisance” of Strutton-ground was 
yet allowed to continue, The board, who had instituted 
the prosecutions, applied to Sir Richard Mayne, who 
distinctly refused to take upon himself the odium of 
driving forth the long-established street-sellers, | There- 
upon the Board directed a committee of inquiry agto the 
“nuisance,” and convened a meeting to receive a report, 
Without further notice, a motion was passed calling upon Sir 
Richard to put the law into force, A brief notice was issued 
from Scotland-yard, and all the stall-keepers were at once 
ejecied, 

Some of our contemporaries have published narratives of a 
consequent “ riot,” and have stated that the windows of trades- 
men known to have supported the measure were demolished 
by the mob, This is simply fabulous, One window was 
| broken by a drunken woman, who was at once arrested, and 
has been punished, We have traversed the entire area of 
what, ten days since, was a thriving market, There were no 
signs of disorder, and there were no broken windows, beyond 
about four, in as many temporarily uninhabited houses, The 
poor costermongers and fishwomen had resorted to the consti- 
tutional appeal of a public meeting, at which the principal 
tradesmen of repute in the locality had attended to advocate 
their cause, and pledge themselves to its legitimate support, 

Such are the facts, The “street stall riots in Westminster ” 
are the production of the fecund imagination of the “penny-a- 
liner,” But, taking the truth only, a grave social question 
remains for consideration, Had the police any right whatever 
to interfere with these poor stall-keepers? We are prepared to 
maintain not only that it was impolitic but actually illegal 
so to do, 

The stalls removed by the police had been from time imme- 
morial not only a means of living to the holders, but a direct 
advantage to the customers as well as to the tradesmen of the 
district, At these stalls were sold exclusively such perishable 
goods as fish, vegetables, fruit, and flowers, The shops opposite 
the stalls were benefited by the advent of marketing purchasers, 
entirely of the working and poorer classes, The thoroughfare 
might have been even blocked up, so far as regarded vehicles, 
without public inconvenience, since the new Victoria-street, 
with its branches, afforded convenient passage from any part or 
either end of it, with a circuit scarcely worth consideration, The 
places now interdicted to stall-keepers formed actually a market, 

But, say the police, this market was an “obstruction,” So 
is every lamp-post, every kerbstone, every house, St, Paul's 
Cathedral is the biggest obstruction in all London, Is the 
Board of Works prepared to render the metropolis a paved 
desert, in order to facilitate the carrying on of commerce, or 
the locomotion of unpunctual persons in cabs to railway 
stations? Is retail commerce to be annihilated that wholesale 
trade may have its swing uninterrupted? Why, after all, 
any one may sce upon the most cursory of transite, that 
the real blockade of Strutton-ground is caused by the stoppage 
of wholesale dealers’ vans to unload at the doors of the retail 
traders, As to the Broadway, it was evidently planned and 
‘ built for a public market of the kind for which it has been used, 


The district has been held as a market from time immemorial, 
“Long and immemorial usage,” says Blackstone (in a book of 
which the Westminster Board appears to have been ignorant), 
in the case of “ public marts, or places of buying and selling, 
such as markets, presupposes” a grant from the Sovereign, 
What right has a mere accidental majority, even if obtained 
at a duly convened meeting, which does not appear to have 
been incidental to this case, to interfere with a legal pre. 
scriptive right? 

It is absurd to call a market, such as this has been for at 
least fifty years, a “nuisance,” Firstly, it was no nuisance, 
but a great public advantage, It afforded a ready means of 
disposal, at cheap rates, of goods which otherwise might have 
rotted upon hand, Former parochial authorities had provided 
the means of enabling stall-keepers to wash their goods and 
maintain them fresh, 

What is to come next? Are the parish authorities prepared 
to charge the rates with the inevitable burden of supporting 
scores of the former stall-keepcrs in unproductive labour or 
idleness at the union workhouse? Do they wish to behold the 
ruin of a tribe of shop-keepers deprived of the influx of ready. 
money customers, consequent upon the establishment of a 
popular market? Is the possibility of easy locomotion through 
a few yards of street, forming a short cut to nowhere in 
particular, to be taken as an equivalent for the condemnation 
of an entire district to destitution ? 

Viewing the matter coldly and drily as one of law and 
policy, there can be scarcely a doubt that the Westminster 
board has acted not only unadvisedly, but illegally, We 
question much whether any one of the dispoesessed stall-keepers 
might not successfully maintain his action upon the easy proof 
of his prescriptive right; but meanwhile we can only rejoice 
that the good sense of what are called the “ lower orders,” even 
of Westminster, has kept them from seeking retribution in the 
‘triot” which has been unjustly charged upon them, and that 
tradesmen, neighbours, and gentlemen of position and influence 
are already advocating their cause and preparing to demand, 
on their behalf, redress for injuries inflicted in ignorance or 
defiance of law and of the principles of social economy, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY, with a small suite, and accompanied by Earl Granville, 
embarked at Woolwich on Tuesday for Germany. The embarkation was 
devoid of all ceremonial, aud was as private as unprecedentedly stringent 
orders to the Royal dock people could make it, 

SiR HENRY MARSHAM HAVELOCK, BART., son of the illustrious 
Havelock, is engaged to be married to Lady Alice Morton, daughter of the 
late Earl of Ducie, 

Mn, W. H. WEB, the present proprietor, contradicts the statement that 
Newstead Abbey had been purchased by the Prince of Wales, 

Til DUKE OF BRABANT has left Brussels for Scotland, where he proposes 
to enjoy the sport of grouse-shooting. 

Sirk JAMES P, WILDE, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, will succeed 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell as Chief Judge in Ordinary of the Court of Provate 
and Divorce. 


Sik JAMES HUDSON, who has represented England at the Court of Turin 
for many years, and through a most critical period for Italy, retires from 
La oma His successor is to be Mr. Elliot, formerly English Minister at 

aples, 

THE Bisnor Or OxVoRD is suffering from indirposition, and has gone for 
a short time to Switzerland, to try the effects of change of climate and 
cessation from work. 

LorD CLYDE'S STATE OF HEALTH is still of a most unfavourable 
character, Notwithstanding the resistance to disease which a vigorous 
constitution enables him to make, the condition of the gallant Field Marshal 
is precarious in the extreme, 

Dr. JOHN STRUTHERS, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at Surgeons’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, has been appointed Profeesor of Anatomy in the University 
of Aberdeen, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Lizars. 

COLONEL THE Hon. C. H, LINpSAY, of the St. George's Voluntecrs, 
was accidentally shot in the leg during a competition with revolver pistols 
at Wormwood Scrubbs on Tuesday. 

M. EUGENE DELACROIX, the celebrated French painter, is dangerously ill. 

FirTgeEN Bisuors, eight Deans, fifteen Archdeacons, a great number of 
beneficed clergy, peers, and members of Parliament, have presented a 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury praying him to use his intiucnce 
to shut the theatres of London during Passion Week. 

Count EDWARD CZAPSKI, one of the principal landowners in Lithuania, 
has been condemned to death by Mouravieff. The Count has not taken an 
active part in the insurrection. 


ON SATURDAY the nuptials of Viscount Dangan, eldest son of Earl and 
Countess Cowley, and Miss Gwendoline Williams, second daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Peers Williams, M.P. for Great Marlow, took place at St. George's 
Church, Hanover-square, in the presence of a very numerous and fashionable 
company. 

TUE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL has issued an order that the 
side trousers pockets of the scholars shall in future be dispensed with, his 
reason for the prohibition being that the boys continually had their hands in 
these pockets, and thereby contracted a lounging and stooping gait. 

AFTER THE CAPTURE OF JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, the Federal troops 
broke loose from their camps and plundered the city. Their officers lost ull 
control over them, 

A NEW JEWiSil SYNAGOGUE was on Monday consecrated at Dover with 
all the rites and ceremonies of the Hebrew faith. It is in the Greek style of 
architecture, and is calculated for the accommodation of 250 persons. 


AT BURNLEY, the other day, a man sold his infant child for 2s, 6d., but 
afterwards changed his mind, and insisted on having it back. 

SEVERAL HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF HEATH AND FURZE were lately 
burnt at Sandford, in Dorsetshire. Earthen embankments had to le 
suddenly thrown up to prevent the fire from reaching fields of corn and other 
valuable property. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER OF 123 POTATOES was last weck dug 
from one stalk in land belonging to Mr. Baker, of Froome St. Quinton. 

A MARRIAGE was about to be celebrated at Liege, a few days ago, when 
the bride's father suddenly dropped down in a fit of apoplexy. He 
recovered sufficiently to give his consent to the marriage, and then expired. 

UP AMONG THE HARTPELL HILLS, near Moffatt, and about Dobb's Linn 
and Meggatt Water, Dumfriesshire, several small “ finds” of gold have been 
made recently ; one nugget, weighing about six grains, has been publicly 
exhibited, 

WHILE A FEMALE LAPWING was watching her young brood beside a 
ditch which contained some water, in the parish of Tankerness, Orkney, ® 
few days ago, the little ‘* peewits” tumbled into the water and were drowned. 


The lapwing on the bank was so affected by this that she sat sadly down 
and soon died on the spot. 


AS SOME COLLIERS were employed in a pit of the Granby Colliery, nesr 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, spontancous Come arose from ny escape of foul 
air, The flames swept across the pit with great rapidity, reducing the body 
of one man to a cinder and severely burning six or seven others. 

SOME WAGGONS, LADEN WITH GUNPOWDER, were passing throug! 8 
village near Malaga, when an explosion occurred, which blew up the vehicle. 
Eleven persons—men, women, and children—and twenty-two horses were 
killed. A shepherd, who was keeping his flock at a short distance from the 
Spot, was also killed,as were nearly the whole of his sheep. 

At HARTLEPOOL, on Monday, two men, named respective'y Pearson and 
Mead, had gone out of the harbour on a fishing expedition, when, by a sudden 
gust of wind, the boat was upset and both the poor fellows were thrown 
into the water and drowned. The body of Pearson has been recovered, that 
of his companion being still missing. 

MR. JOHN BOWRING has presented to the British Musoum his very 
| extensive and magnificent collection of insects, which, besides, containing 
| the result of his own researches in India and China, and the different col- 
| are ions pa be Alege Bates, Mouhot, and others, includes Mr. Tatum’s 

calanet of carabidew, Mr. Jeckel’s curculionidie vrolat’s and Curtis's 
| Longioorn beetles _— ene 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS, 


Drati has begun his annual vacational work. Two members have 
fallen since Parliament dispersed—to wit, Mr. Willes Johnstone, 
member for the Montgomery district; and Mr. Berixh Botfield, 
momber for Ludlow. Of the first of these nothing need be said more 
than this:—He came into Parliament in 1561, 
whilst there, and he has quietly vanished. Mr. Beriah Botfield, 
though not a Parliamentary notable, was far above the level of 
common men. He was a scholar. It was only a fow months ago 
that there came out a noble volume Pow gas I think, for private 
circulation) of Classical Prwlectiones, edited by Mr. Botfield. He was, 
moreover, @ learned archwologist andantiquary. Those excavations 
at Wroxeter-—on his own estate, I believe—which excited so much 
attention a year or two ago, were made under his superintendence 
and at his expense. The death of Mr. Botfield, I confess, surprised 
me; for he was not an old man—only fifty-six—neither did he 
ap) to be at all likely to fall so soon. 

The farmers of Cambridgeshire are getting up a testimonial to 
Mr. Edward Ball, their late member, and 4% deserves it. For, 
whatever may be thought of Mr. Ball’s political creed—which was, 
to be sure, somewhat narrow—he, to the best of his ability, did his 
duty as their representative. Besides, he was the first real tenant- 
farmer who, for overa century—nearer two centuries, I should say— 
asserted successfully against all the power of landlordism the 
right of the tenant-farmer to send one of their own class to Par- 
liament, One is sorry to hear, though, that the testimonial fund 
languishes. Let us hope that the s: lendid harvest now being 
rea will set it going with renewed life. 

r. Goldsworthy Gurney, the efficient ventilator of the Houses of 


Parliament, and generally a scientific man and discoverer, is to be | 


knighted. Singularly enough, the information came to me just as 
I had finished a sail through the Menai Straits, under the 
magnificent bridges of Telford and Robert Stephenson; and, 
naturally, I remembered that the latter was offered a 
knighthood, and refused it. And no wonder. To such a man 
the offer of such a paltry title, which in the days of Charles II, had 
fallen into contempt, was little less than an insult. A baronetcy he 


might, perhaps, have accepted; a peerage would not have been | 


more than commensurate with his deserts. That marvellous bridge 


alone, if he had done nothing more, entitled him to the highest | 


distinction which the Sovereign has to bestow. If I were Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney I think I should follow the example of 
Stephenson, and refuse this questionable distinction, unless more 
hangs upon its reception than we can see. Sometimes this is the 
case. 
offered his hand and heart to a fair widow who had a large fortune 
entirely at her disposal. ‘Make me ‘a iy, and I will marry 
ou,’ said the richly-endowed widow. An 
a noble Lord, then in the Government, who owed the gentleman 
a turn for certain labours undertaken and expense incurred in a 
contested election in which the noble Lord 
Parliament, and told him the case. ‘‘Make me a Lord,” says the 
aspirant to fame and fortune. ‘No,’ replied the noble Lord, “I 
cannot do that.’’ ‘A Baronet, then.” ‘Nor that; I can get you a 
knighthood.” Whereupon, the gentleman consulted his fair widow. 
‘* Will it make me a Jady’’’? ‘*Yes,’’ ‘Well, that will do.’ 
And he returned to his patron and got his knighthood, and ultimately 
the lady’s hand and fortune. 

Let no boastful trader, in his cups or otherwise, proclaim falsely that 
he has got an exhibition medal; for by an Act, passed last Session, 
such a vain boast may cost him a heavy penalty, even though he 
may not have any fraudulent intent. Yes, even so. lor the first 
time in the annals of legislation mere lying is made a statutory 
crime. This strange measure was introduced into the House of 
Lords within a few days of the prorogation. It passed rapidly, 
leaping over the standing orders. e faults of the bill were pointed 
out by Mr. Ayrton, and the Solicitor-General disapproved of it; 
but time pressed, a promise was given that the measure should be 
amended next Session, and it passed. 

Mr. Homersham Cox, author of * The British Commonwealth,” Xc., 
has juet launched a thick book of 750 pages, entitled ‘The Institution 
of the English Government,’’ and dedicated, by permission, to Mr. 
Gladstone. This work, if it has been done well, will A veg a very 
yaluable addition to cur Constitutional literature; all, however, 
of course depends upon its accuracy. I have but just got the book, 
and am not yet prepared to decide upon its merits. But, 
casually opening it at page 136-7, I think I discovered one manifest 
blunder. Mr. Cox tells us that, if the House of Commons meets 
before four o'clock, the Speaker is to stay a reasonable time for a 
sufficient number of members to come in. And then again he tells 
us that in Committees of tho whole House, /ot/ before and after 
four o'clock, if it be found that fewer than forty members aro 
present, the House forthwith resumes and adjourns, Now, this is 
not the practice of the House. Before four o'clock, if notice be 
taken that fewer than forty members are present, whether the House 
be in Committee or not, the Speaker cannot adjourn the House, but 
must suspend business, and wait until a sufficient number come in 
to make the forty, or until four o'clock. In short, as is well known, 
there cannot be a count out until four o'clock. 

The cotton Confederate Bonds have fallen, are falling, and will 
fall. These Bonds have all along been a delusion, as all who have 
considered the subject well know. Russian Stock at 5 per cent is at 
about 93; a little while ago they were 96; Italian is at 70 to 73. 
Both these are substantial sound Stocks, Well, if these be the prices 
of these good sound Stocks, how was it that such a confessedly 
rickety Stock as these Confederate Bonds came out at 10} premium ? 


Apart from all feeli 


t, they never were worth half this. 
ror ga to this price by disgraceful puffing; and, from what I 
hear, I am almost afraid that the puffers will not be the sufferers 
by the fall. They have long since sold out. Nor would one be 
inclined to pity the mere speculators; but, in all these cases, a 
number of poor silly women, who have money at command and 
are of high interest, rush at the golden bait; and I hear 
that in this case a great number of women are the victims. And 
here let me point out that the fall in these Bonds is not 30 per cent 
but 75, for only £2 is paid up. ; 

Mr. Mudie was once a blameless public servant. He is not now. 
Buccess has spoiled him, I suppose. I have always had so keen a 
sense of his usefulness and former services that I have, of late years, 
when others have complained of him, taken his ye both in public 
and private, except on the question of his right to exclude books 
which ara demanded. But I can take his part no longer. It 
is quite a common thing, now, to ask for a book every other day tor 
a fortnight, and not to get it. I am so anxious to remember that it 
is i siblo to please 
wort to aiijenb the sw ply to the demand, that I am most loth to 
complain. For v 
do 80; a I bed 
orm though there is room for amendment as 


luck always to get the same, year after year. 
eabicy German writer—perfectly pure 
German, pra 
lation of the missing 


he had m d himself with a breed of young 
ped icons, ny He of imperial reservo, relieved by epigram, 
were ned to make learning awful to the vulgar. ‘This was 
old days. Latterly, Mr. Mudie has taken to placing in the front 
yanks anawkward syuad of country lads, who appear to have come 
to town to learn manners. ‘The foot is, they dont know an 

for they evidently do not mean to be uncivil ; 


they are very much teased by foolish women, 


and I can affirm that 


I knew a gentleman, who is now dead, who, being very poor, | 


in favour of or aye 2 
measuring the value of these bonds, in the stric es of the | 
hav “ig is. The fact is, they were | 


He did nothing | 


| 


| 


straightway he went | 


ad won a seat in| 


better, | is London to be made their especial care ¢ 


who do not care what | but yet the ‘ fifteen Bishops, eight 


trouble they give, and bring their draper's-shop manners to Mr. | 


Mudie's counter. 


An apparently substantial grievance has just reached me as | 


the current talk of the Senior United Servico Club, 
seems, threo general officors—M‘Therson, Bell, and Law—who 
served with distinction in the Peninsular War, and who have not 
yet been appointed to colonelcies of rogiments. That a General 
should wish to be made a Colonel is, as I need hardly mention, 
explained by the fact that the last-named position confers a com- 
fortable increase of income upon its holder. Now, Lord William 
Paulet, who is ten or twelve years the junior of each of the officers 


I have named, has just been appointed to the coloneloy made vacant | 


by the death of Lord Downes and the transfer of (ieneral Sir Jam 
Bert to the 29th. Hence there is much talk Gi ee 
dissatisfaction among the veterans’ friends; for though—from the 
fact of Lord William having forty-two years’ eervice, and having 
held command in the Crimea, besides being, through some arrange- 
ment difticult for the civilian mind to comprehend, before them on 
the list—he is allowed to have strong claims, still it is held to be a 
stigma on the Horse Guards and the country that the brilliant 
services of the officers I have named should be yet unrequited by an 
—— to which all old Generals look forward as a sort of 
nght. I trust the strongly expressed, very strongly expressed, 
opinions of the elder members of the service will not be without 
ery _— upon his Boyel rt hness the Commander-in-Chief, and 
at we 8 soon hear 0} @ regiments bein, 
dis; of these old heroes, ° ipssadnadions 
What is the — aim and scope of the official i 
by the Lords of the Admiralty ? 
a are in yee order, : 
and the stores, , and ammunition are duly cared for, is tho 
obvious reply. Siow gratifying, then, must it be tothe bellicose tax- 
payer to learn that ‘the proficiency displayed,’’ the order preserved, 
and the admirable condition of everything, obtained the warmest 
commendation from their Lordships! 


Sweet is the breath of praise, when given by those 
Whose own high merit claims the praise they give ; 


and the dockyard officials may well be proud of the encomiums 
sed upon them by the Admiralty Board. But the whole business 
is too ‘‘ cutfand dried.” Each year, I am told, sees these official 
trips becoming more and more a matter of form. Due notice is given 
of the approach of their Lordships, everything is prepared for their 
previously-announced visit, and both dockyards and men are care- 
fully put in order and drilled into what is called ‘turning the best 
side towards London.” Agreeable outings they may be : inspections, 
in the pee sense of the word, they are not, any more than a 
carefully-rehearsed tableau is an incident in real life, 

“A mile of danger at eightpence’’ was Mr. Samuel Weller’s 
definition of a cab-ride. Should any of your readers feel 

i to contract for a quantity of danger, they will have 
an admirable opportunity of doing so at the Baden-Baden races 
next month, A balloon on a new principle, such principle 
consisting of a ‘substitution of a screw and of inclined planes for 
the present system of air balloons,’ with a car two stories high, 
and accommodation for eighty persons, is announced to start for an 
eight days’ trip from the races aforesaid. Models of this balloon 
were exhibited a few days ago before the National Institute of 
France, by its inventor, M. Nadar, and experiments tried with 
success. So 12,000 yards of white silk are being specially manu- 
factured ; subscribers for the trip have already put down their 
names; and one more daring eifort at a‘rial locomotion is forth- 
coming. Icarus and Sinbad the Sailor are to be, perhaps, realised 
after all; but those who are neither emulous of the fate of the one 
nor the adventures of the other will be satisfied to wait until success 
is established and risk reduced, No English names are among those 
of the subscribers. 

The railway companies are furnishing quite an exciting little fund 
of gossip. Tirst, there is the turbulent meeting of the Great 
Western, and the ‘‘shutting up” of tho rebellious would-be pre- 
sident Adams. The shareholders, strange to say, appear satistied, 
Pangloss-like, that their board is the best of all possible boards ; 
and when Mr. Secretary Saunders impugned, not without success, 
Mr. Adams’s conduct in connection with opponents of the company, 


T that th eater’ 
'o see that the doc an 
that the men are at their sts, 


There are, it | coutined their attention to the metropolis ! 


| Now, 


| 


|B 
| addition to thi 


the cause of the reformers was virtually lost. They appear to have | 


been unfortunate in their leader ; but the war-cry I named last week, 
of “things being so bad that they could not be made worse,’’ was 
not a good one, even for a forlorn hope, and perhaps determined the 
sufferers to bear present evils rather than accept new blood, which 
might lead them into others of indefinite extent. Another subject 
of talk is the squabble between this company and the Metropolitan, 

which has resulted in transferring the working of the Undergroun 


| audionce in at seven, when one is 


Railway to the Great Northern aud North-Wertern Companies. | 


The mysterious part of this quarrel is its teaching the 
politan sharehclders for the first time that the Bishop’s-road 
station is not their own property. All calculations of milage trattic 
have been made upon a supposed distance of three miles and three- 
quarters (the entire length of the opened line) ; and those interested 
aro already crying out that dust has been thrown in their eyes, and 
that the legal rights of the Great Westorn have n2ver been openly 
explained to them. But neither of these little scandals equal in 
unpleasantness the vague rumours to which the retirement of an 
official! long connected with another railway company has given rise, 
Gigantic profits, a questionable sharing of commission with brokers 
of easy virtue, and a general feathering of the private nest at the 
shareholders’ expense, are among the most temperate of the charges 
whispered ; but, inasmuch as testimonials and increases of salary 


have been gratefully proffered to the gentleman in question at no | 


distant date, it seems obvious either that this talk is malicious and 
groundless, or that the directorate have been culpably blind. 
Blondin has succeeded Gyngell, the son of Gyngell, as an epistolary 


defender of the art of rope-dancing. Both these eminent professors | whorein Mr. Toole's acting was 
drama, : 


fall into an error in imagining it is assailed. Neither in the Queen’s 
letter, in the leaders of the Thunderer, nor in the conversational 
strictures evoked by the Birmingham tragedy, has, as far as I know, 
rope-dancing, as rope-dancing, been denounced. It is the Lucretian 
at! nega of gazing in safety upon a fellow-creature risking his life 
for the amusement of the gazers, which is compared to the combats 
of the gladiator and declared to be demoralising to the public. 
Neither the extreme strength of the particular rope used by M. 
Blondin, nor the fact of Mr. Gyngell having danced with safety up 
to the natural age of sixty-three, affect the case one jot, and, save 
as advertisements, it is difficult ‘to discern a motivo for the letters 
of these gentlemen to the Zines, ; 
And, apropos of correspondence with the leading P ogy you 
may be interested to learn that the Maharanee Chunda Kour, just 
deceased, was vv/, as has been freely stated, the wife of Runjeet 
Singh. A dancing-girl of rare beauty, she fascinated the old 
Monarch, and, when her child was acknowledged, rose to power. 
Lord Dalhousie described her, even when in exile, as the only nativo 
the British Government ought to fear; and there seems little doubt 
that she inotigated the great Sikh rebellion, and was guilty of much 
treacherous bloodshed. But the point of social interest connected 
with her name is the complaint just made by two of her followers 
that her son Dhuleep Singh, who is a Christian, has denied her 
remains the rites demanded by the religion of the Sikhs. The 
complaint was suspicious, from the fact of these followers being dis- 
charged servants; and when the letter, signed “J, Oliphant,” denying 
the on behalf of Dhuleep, was publi ed, allreasonable dou t as 
to the saiinee at work Ley Besides, the sea 
breaks a Hindoo’s caste, so 
her ashes and throwing them into 


— of the Sikhs, burni t 
e Ganges would be useless ps Me the evil done. The writer of the | 


note of explanation was the Colonel Oliphant who was formerly in 
the Indian army, and afterwards, if I mistake not, chaiymgn of the 
Fast India Company, but who hag for some years held an appoint- 
ment in the household of his Highness Dhuleep Singh, and so was 
fully justified in writing on his behalf. 

Why won't the serious world let our ——— alone, and why 
ure! 
Manchester and Birmingham are as precious as th 

Beans, fifteen Archdeacons, the 


even if females are eligible for the | 


the souls of, 82Y, | he seemed very weak in the knees. 


ose of Cockaigne ; | 


103 


great number of the beneficed clergy, peers, and members of Parlia 
ment,’’ who memorialised the pes Hh cen the other day to exer 
himself to have the naughty theatres closed during Passion Week 
Surely the Lord 
@ fir for, as has been well said, there is no 
eta involved, buteimply one of religious manners. 
those who deem it wrong to partake of certain amuse- 
ments during a particular season have an admitted right to their 
opinion, but they have no sort of right to force that opinion upon 
those who think differently ; and as thousands of well-conducted, 
sober, industrious people are thrown out of work (and out of pay, 

there’s the rub!) every timo the theatres are closed, these Lords and 
gentlemen should remember that, as the trite axiom tells us, no one 
was ever made religious by Act of Parliament; and that to deprive 
our neighbour of his daily bread is a questionable rendering of the 
gree ee 

, Who believes in dreams? Do they go by contraries, as bold Ro 
O’ More declared ? or are they to be taken i trustworth guides ris 
our daily life? The latter theory would a; pear to be believed in by 
some portion of the public, for a periodical fe announced, having for 
its title ‘‘ The Dreamer,”’ to be published weekly at one penny, and 
to be devoted solely to the interpretation of dreams. ; 

Did you read in the papers on Monday the orders relative to tho 
departure of the Queen from Woolwich? The most stringent 
measures to ensure privacy were prescribed; clerks were not to 
approach the windows of their offices, and, under certain contingen- 
cies, arrest was threatened to starers. The measures are usual, I 
believe, teste the “ Arabian Nights,’”? when the favourite Sultana 
goes to the bath; but since the days of Lady Godiva wo have 
assuredly nover heard their like in England; and there is good 
reason to believe that they were issued without her Majesty’s 
knowledge, and that she very decidedly disapproves of them, 


Chamberlain will be firm, 
socia! or moral 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The theatrical season of 1863 has been by no means a good one, 
so far as pecuniary results are concerned, for most ers. In 
consequence of the contemplated marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and the reaction from the dreariness caused by the absence of the 
Court, and the mourning tone which, as per instructions, pervaded 
everything, it was hoped that this spring would have been one of 
especial brilliancy. far as amusements are concerned, these 
hopes have certainly not been realised. But very few really good 
plays have been produced, and, save in one or two instances, the 
patronage accorded to these has been by no means what was 
expected. 

At Drury Lane Mr. Falconer, after a very successful career at 
the Lyceum, undertook the lesseeship from Christmas, and produced 
a capital pantomime, which, as usual, proved a three months’ mine 
of success. When the run of the pantomime abated he brought 
out a piece called “Bonnie Dundee,” which had been many months 
in preparation, which had the advantage of Telbin's scen and a 
most liberal and judicious mise en scene, and which yet failed dire- 
fully on account of its own intrinsic badness as a piece. In the 
failure of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” one saw the axe laid to the root of the 
tree; noe er was in readiness, for it was understood that the 
management had been thoroughly sanguine aa to the hit about to 
be made, so, after a little drifting about with “Extremes”? and 
‘* Peep o’ Day,’’ both of which proved themselves exhausted and 
unattractive, the theatre closed. I hear Mr. Phelps is to be among 
the nr next season. 

The HayMarker at the beginning of the year was running on 
greased wheels, as it had done for some time previously, with Mr. 
Sothern’s performance of Lord Dundreary, and the tide of success 
continued with very little abatement until Easter, when Mr. Sothern 
left for the provinces. Then came Mr. and Mra. Alfred Wigan, 
with Lady Gifford’s ——— of ‘“Vinesse,’’ which, though 
enormously press-puffed and pushed by every available private 
interest, was a bad piece, an unintelligible piece, and a non-remu- 
nerative piece. It was infinitely below the capacities of either Mr. 
cr Mrs. Wigan, and simply sorved as a vehicle for some of Mr. 
uckstone’s practical drolleries and preposterous costumes. In 
¢ there has been an Easter piece by Mr. Stirling 
Coyne, princip remarkable as the vehicle for introducing Mr. 
Telbin’s admirably-painted diorama of the Holy Land. If Mr. 
Buckstone would take a hint, I would say ‘ Let us see a little more 
of that admirable actor, Mr. Compton—who has lately played the 
at dinner—or played th 
12 30, when one is in bed.” sles aaipandet 

The Lyceum opened on Jan, 10 and closed last Saturday, 
bill has never been changed, and the success has been per 

The Princess's opened under the management of a Mr. Lindars 
whose name had never been heard of, but whose principal objoct 


etro- | Seemed to be to introduce one Miss Constance Aylmer to a British 


public. The lady had not the smallest idea of acting, and i 
succumbed to fate. Then Mr. George Vining, seeding pheno 4 
Fechter's company, undertook the Princess's managoment, opening 
with “Camp end Court,” a long, unintelligible, and not good piece, 
admirably put on the stage, but making his first hit with a drama- 
tised version of ‘‘Aurora Vloyd’’—-tho world coming not to see 
Miss Sedgwick as the heroine, but Mr. Belmore as the Softy. Since 
then, Mr. Walter Montgomery, long announced as the * Comi 

Man,’’ came—was seen—and didn't conquer, proving himself a 
useful actor, but by no means a wonder. ‘Tho last few weeks of the 
season at the Princess's have been successful, owing to the interest 
excited by Malle. Stella Colas, a puny Frenchwoman — prot 

kar st and that is all—a mouthing, ranting, gesticulating, pre’ y 

‘renchwoman, 

The AprLprt has had nothing worthy of notice, unless it be 
tho version of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” more singularly unlike the novel 
than could have been imagined, a humorous farce on the garotting 
terror, Mr. Byron’s burlesque of ‘Tho Trovatore,”’ and the ghost 

; worth a journey to see. 
The St. James's has had a fair average season, rincipally owing 
to re hit nage —. Herbert in ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ a 
sensation-piece, the production of which shel pretty 
comet called me ae grid Widow.” eee ee 
the OLymric, Mr. ion’s ‘‘ attacks”? proved trimen’ 

to the fortunes of the theatre at the camuiaehoeanaans t) rote meas 
but, latterly, “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” has been an undoubted 
success, 

The little Srnanp has had, I fear, but a bad 


time of it. 
death of ite manager, with ite attendant painful cecum 


with painful circumstances— 
the secession of Miss Wilton, Miss Oliver, and Mr. Rogers, and the 
accident to Mr. Clark, have all contributed to swell its adversity. 

better nights aro in store. 


Mon Christan 

i ve Mr, Boucicault opened the WestMin: 
THEATRE, up to that period known as “ Retley’s.”” His ius poee 
was, ‘To Parents and Guardians;” followed by a tomime. 
Shortly afterwards came out hia cheval de bataille, “The Trial of 
eee a is sy on: to dwell on these matters. The 
whole affair was 9 ure from beginning to end, and theatre 
was closed long before the usual time. ‘ aa 


THE SPANISH COURT AND GOVERNMENT have resolved to some 
relief on the sufferers from the earthquake at Manilla, — 
AMONG THE 5,798,917 PERSONS enumerated in Ireland at the 
184\ no less than 742 are returned as being of the age of 100 Pct 
upwards, 278 of these aged persons were men and 464 were women. 


eve: 
our 


Connecticut Lieutensat, six feet and @ half, slim enough for a ramrod, while 
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THE SEASIDE. 

namo of the seaside has a refreshing sound to unhappy 
who are still kept in town while the thermometer is at | 
lood-heat, and even the centre avenue of Covent-garden Market | 
affords only a temporary shade. ‘The seaside’? has come to 
mean the holiday which stifled Londoners take once a year in order | 
to blow off the accumulated smoke and dyspopsia of the previous 
eleven months; and guide-books, railway timo-tables, and cheap 
excursioa-bills bear this heading, as though the words had some 
talismanic attraction. And so they have; for they bring before us 
visions of great waves tumbling in upon shingly beach or yellow 
sand; of some great expanse of blue water, with white-sailed ships 
and white-winged gulls riding in its foaming ridges; of cool green 
sea-reaches lying under the early sun and inviting to an early bathe; 
of cool, rocky caves where water drips from fantastic eaves, and | 
the breakers beating on the coast sing as they sweep the shells and 
pebbles to the shore; of the morning walk aan the sands; of the 
after-dinner lounge at the pier or the balcony; of the evening 
assembly or the stroll by moonlight; of novels re-devoured ; 
of sleepy fishing-boats riding at anchor; of buff slippers, 
straw as, telescopes, shrimp teas, fish breakfasts, rattles, 
picnics compounded of romantic lethargy and gastronomic 
indifference. The ‘‘ seaside’’ has a meaning to all classes of English 
society; and from the Bishop who secks dignified retirement at 
Llandudno to the poorest excursionist who takes a half-crown ticket 
for Southend, every Londoner looks forward to at least a glimpse of 

e ocean once & year, 

re is difficult to decide whother Scarborough or North Wales bears 
the palm amongst aristocratic watering-places. The equipages and 
the costumes are, perhaps, in favour of the former; but there is @ 
quiet swel/dom about Llandudno and the Welsh coast, too. Both are 
becoming fashionable resorts for two professions; the clerical and 
the high histrionic, or musical, clement abounds at each. At 
Scarborough the promenade and the drive are fashionable amuse- 
ments, for which visitors 


dress with an elaborate ncgligée more 
fatiguing than the grand tenue of the assembly, In North 


THE very 
Londoners, 


Wales 

there is rather less effect, and greater opportunities for quiet parties 

cai at the rocks for the p of sketching, smoking, or flirting. 

Ttyde means not only by the sea, but on the sea, the boatmen 
the 


bein, great caterers for amusement; and there are few more 
delightful non-occupations than lollin 


comfortably on the deck 

cushions, with enough breeze to swing the vessel jauntily along and 

the blue smoke from your cigar streaming up into the clear 

air. Ryde is a wonderful and charming place for young couples, as 

the boatmen well know ; and there are few places better adapted for 

love-making than the deck of one of the bright pleasure-yachts, 

especially when ‘‘a little bit of a sea’? comes on towards evening, 
and the support of a manly arm becomes necessary. 

Margate is in itself an epitome of the middle classes of England— 
the recognised family watering-place of the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, and the well-to-do members of every other 
calling. Here Paterfamilias, leaving his counting-house or shop 
comes down on Saturday by the ‘husbands’ boat,” his arrival 
being anxiously watched from the jetty or the pier by a number of 
bright eyes, and signalled by the waving of gay parasols. Here 
Angelina of No, 22 is pretty sure to meet Edwin of No, 25, either 
on the jetty, where the sea- breeze brings early roses into fair checks 
and blows damp ringlets out of curl, and is altogether rude with 
muslin skirts—or at the assembly-rooms at night. where there is a 
ball after the concert. Margate rejoices in mixed company, much 
of which, in its turn, delights in mixed liquors. There is a com- 
dined air of health and dissipation about the whole place—a good 
deal of the'rural element with shrimps, tea, and new bread and 
butter, and (in the town, at ail events) a strong exhibition of the 
tavern element, with hot ordinaries and a glass of something after- 
wards in aclose, dingy ‘‘coffee-room.’’ ut the doctors have all 
agreed that there are few places so healthy, and pale faces do glow 
and brighten there somehow, in spite even of the assembly, which 
we remember as a very terrible place indeed. Still, at the assembly 
there is always a pretty good attendance, for it is almost the only 
evening amusement; and across the square, where the wind is 
always blowing, the flies set down their family parties gaily enough. 
That great room somehow reminds us of go LV. (he once 
dined there, we hear), and, as it is now furnished only with rout 
seats, and the great, high, cavernous chimneys yawn for lack of fires, 
it needs something to stir it into life. The first two songs in the 
concert seem to go out into the great bare space with a wailing sound ; 
but things improve asthey go on, and as the room fills the air thaws. 
The concert once over and the forms cleared away, an attenuated 
M.C, with that singular precedence of the legs which characterises 
the M.C, walk, begins to form the first dance, and in another ten 
minutes away go the company, the orchestra fiddling like mad ; for, 
you seo, it’s all against time, and the character of the entertainment 
is preserved by strict decorum and early hours, 

argate, Ramsgate, and Brighton are all celebrated for their 
bathing, and at each tho first great ceremony of tho day is the 
‘‘morning dip.” Competition amongst the proprictors of machines 
has reduced the business to a terrible pass, and the appearance of a 
fresh visitor on the beach is the signal for a struggle which not 
unfrequently ends in a mal altercation amongst the rival 
touters. Yet, even with this, there is often very great difliculty in 
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THE LONG RECKONING. 


(Continued from page 41.) 


CHAPTER IV. ; 
At my wit’s ond. ‘Tell nobody. Come and help as J you have 
i 3 none. ours, 
any pity for an unlucky mortal who deserve op 

So ran the telegram from Viscount Gaveloch, 23, Rue Miromesnils, 
Champs Elysces, to Edmund Strensal, Park-street, Grosvenor- equare. 

‘© Wit’s end’ probably means ‘ready money's end. 
may be no worse than an arrest for debt,” thought Strensal, as ho 
shot back the complex mechanism of slots and bolts in his iron safe, 
and provided himself with a crisp sheaf of Bank of England Paper, 
some specimens of which seemed to bear long fi . “Tf he has 
been at cards and dice again, this goldbeater’s skin will hardly 
stanch his wound. But it may be love, not money. Perhaps 
there has been an exposé in that wretched intrigue! Surely he 
would find some more congenial friend to back him up in a pistol- 
match with old T—, if they 
in rig My a ' 
sorts of things. no ! he he 
imprudent scheme in cantenaplation that he does not wish his father 
to get wind of. 1 
appeals to mo; so I must see what I can do for him. Perhaps I may 
be 
if Julia has been at her tricks again, I may gather a little fresh 
information about her mancuvres which I shall be at liberty to lay 
before John; for if there be any mischief stirring she will have a 
finger or two, if not all her hand—nay, in that case let us hope, her 
foot too—in it. 

So the note was written, and the valet brought the bag down 
stairs, and the footman had the cab at the door, and Strensal was 
just too late for the 6.15 train. meee ; 

However, the rail was likely to be clear in its immediate wake. 


will be terribly alarmed, and think all 


He would not wait for a carriage to be attached, and started in the | 


tender of a special engine, which tore away through the rushing air 
at seventy miles an hour. 
Sitting on the engine-driver’s great coat, spread over a heap of 


coke in the tender, and wondering whether his ears would blow off | 


and his hair come up by the roots, while he held his hat on his 
knee with both hands and watched the features of the landsca 
drawn out into flying ribbons, his thoughts naturally turned to the 
swiftness of modern intercommunications. 
elapsed between the despatch of the message and his arrival in Paris ? 
He got the telegram out of his waistcoat pocket, and, grasping his 
hat between his knees, examined the fluttering paper's pencilled 
lines. There was no date to it. 

“How long will one of these things take between Paris and 


London? ’’ he inquired of the engineer, who was shovelling up a | 


scuttleful of coke, 

“Well, Sir, I couldn’t rightly say. It’s pretty much as they 
happens to fit in with the telegraph clerk’s meal-times; and they 
ain’t very regular lately, because the submarine cable’s up 
repairing at this end, and the steam-boat captains brings’em over 
in his pocket, and then they’re telegraphed hon. I should say, one 
thing with another, if you talaguephed before you started you'd get 
there about as soon as your message, and may be quicker. You see, 
Sir, where there’s a good deal of changing hands there will be slips 
somewhere, That’s about the length of it.’’ 

‘* And so, if the telegraph clerk at Canterbury happened to be at 
his tea when this special was telegraphed down line, we may run 
into a luggage-train any minute, I su p” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Sir. ey’re a little bit more par- 
ticular with line business, There ain't no fear; I stepped 
telegraph office and saw the = man get back the signal of ‘ line 
clear.’ I’ve got a wife and family myself, Sir.’”’ 

They overtook the train, without accident, at Canterbury. There 
was fair weather in the Channel, but little delay at Calais, and 
Strensal reached Gaveloch’s lodgings a little before seven. He went 
up stairs and found the door of the «ppartement on the premier open 
and a man in blue trousers and whitey-brown shirtsleeves skating 
about on a pair of brushes, attached to his feet by broad loops, polish- 
ing the oaken floor of the anteroom. 

“Oui, Monsieur, it was here; but milord Gaveloch was not 
there; not even his servant, M. Francois. They were both gone 
forth of great morning, in carriage. He hoped 
taken 
himself if he came to arrive from voyage *” 

Strensal entered the salon. There was a powerful odour of 
tobacco, mixed with the fumes of an extinguished lamp. Pens, 

per, and blotting-book lay about the table in confusion, and a 

arge thick packet, like an overgrown letter, lay, seal up; ost, 
with a dagger-shaped paper-knife across it. It was sealed with 
Gaveloch’s signet ring, and round the seal was written “In case of 
accident.” 

He turned it over and found it was directed to himself, 

*‘In case of accident!’’ Who could tell whether an accident 


tting the ‘‘dip’’ before midday, since es aro engaged 
t eep, and ‘some people are such an absurd time titivating.”’ 
There are quite fierce feuds at Brighton on this subject, and the art- 
ful circumvention or the desperate racing resorted to in order to 
obtain the first vacant caravan is ono of the most extraordinary 
spectacles of the day. On the whole, Brighton is more showy than 

argate; and this a accounted for by the presence of a large 
proportion of the daughters of Israel, brave in jowellery, feathers, 

beck hair. There is a strong aristocratic element, too, at 
Brighton ; for it is deservedly an old favourite with a good many 
high families; and then, alter, and desecrate, and nearly burn down 
the Pavilion as you will, the odour of ‘‘the first gentleman in 
Europe”’ will cling to it still, Perhaps the jolliest, and in a vulgar 
sonse the healthiest, element at Brighton are the excursionists. 
e place with their stone bottles and their 


y on “Low Church,” op ay tery the 
] t-hand copy 
educational establishments and 


pestings is to watch the gradual restoration of some of those weak 
ames and pallid aay be the soft south wind blows on them day 
by day from the great — sea. It is this which fills one of the 
loveliest places in the world with half melancholy associations. 
There is so little of the robust there—so many come to seck a gradyal 
oure, to drink in oe vo —— ef after -e — < 
—so many come ger a e while w: @ ers 0 
ia werd, a then to die, ve i 
We can do no more than thus glance at some of our ‘ seaside” 
resorts, oy much might be said of the bathing-machines; of sear 
pide lod; with their half-carpeted floors; of the front doors 
slways on tho latch; of the great piece of seaweed which, we have 
will serve, when dry, 98 a weather-glass, but which never 
does dry, and fills our bedroom with the odour of a stale stock- 
fish; of the salt towels and pebbly soap; of the window that won't 
and yet won’t shut; and of the libraries, where none but 
third volumes are ever disengaged. Of all these —_ might we 
speak, and yet be only recounting the expexienceg of all our readers 
at “the seaside,”’ 


might not have taken place already? Might there not be some 
information that would serve for precautionary measures? He was 
on the point of opening it when an exclamation from the house- 
servant brought him to the window. A carriage, coming along the 
street at a furious pace, pulled up suddenly at the door, and a gentle- 
man, with a strapped and buckled leather case in his hand, jumped 
down nimbly and entered the house. 

Strensal met him on the landing. ‘What has happened?”’ he 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Ah! then it is not you, decidedly, who are my patient. Iam 
summoned to dress the wounds of a young milord who has been hurt 
inaduel. //a! montez!’’ he cried out of the window to a man in 
livery. ‘‘It is the servant of his adv He was present at the 
affair, and was — to have me here against the arrival of the 
wounded. He will satisfy you of the particulars.” 

The man said that Monsieur le Comte and milord had beaten 
themselves with swords at the Bois de Boulogne; and, after a few 
passes, milord received a thrust in the — He did not fall, but 
staggered a little and dropped his sword, and then the seconds 
assisted him. Then, as he seemed faint, they laid him down and 
looked at his wound. It did not show much—a moro punoture, and 
but little blood flowed from it. They gave him a little brandy, and 
after that it was decided that he might be moved from the spot at 
a slow pace, and they were converting the carriage into a sort of 
litter, with the swords between the seats to support cushions, when 
he was sent off, post haste, with the other carriage for Monsiour the 


Strensal was beginning to inquire about the exact situation of the 
wound, when there were sounds of fresh arrival, and this time it 
was Lord Gaveloch. He was lying back as near at full length as 
the rn > would silew.. hapten the carriage was up; but 
when Strensal co’ get si 0 ‘ace it was ash 
features seemed —— and sunken, aed marian 

When he i is cousin’s anxious and distressed tenan 
the wounded man made a faint attempt to smile, ond pat out his 
hand; but the quivering of the leaden-coloured eyelids and the 
twitching of the white lips showed that the movement caused him 
great . A shutter was shoved under him as he lay, during 
which he ground his teeth a little, but the managed his 
removal with great promptness and dexterity, he was once 
on the shutter, with 4 pillow under his head, he was slewed round 
and lifted, fect foremost, out of the carriage, and head foremost u 
the stairs, without hitch or jolt, and deposited on hig 5 Then 
his clothes were ripped and drawn away, and tho wound was 


examined. 
much disturbance and 


It seemed, indeed, a small affair to cause so 


anxiety. A little triangular red spot about the gi 
capital Delta in ordinary schoolbook print, surrounded te faethe 
violet-coloured aureola, and a patch or two of blood on the slig 

| were all the external signs of mischiof, ’ 


I hope it | 


have to settle their domestic differences _ 
No doubt, then, he has some 
However, he is in trouble of some sort, and he | 


the means of getting him clear of that detestable business. And | 


How long would have | 


into the | 


nothing funeste had | 
a Would Monsieur have some café au (uit and repose | 
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| The surgeon, however, contemplated it gravely, pressed slightly 
round about it, put his stethescope to it, and, after listening a 
moment, said, 

“ Allons! there is no great amount of inward bleeding.’’ Thon 
he took the bearings and distance of the wound from the points of 
the hip-bone and the junction of the ribs. It lay half an inch below 
the direct line between these points—just three inches from the 
right hip. He inquired as to the sensations of the sufferer, who 
said that when he lay still he felt only a gnawing rawness inside 
and a prickly burning about the surface; but when he breathed it 
was like a saw with large teeth going through the midst of his 
vitals. It was much worse, though, when he was moved. But at 
intervals there was a different pain which seemed lower down—a 
sort of pain which made him feel sick. 

‘Ah!’ said the surgeon, with a tone of interest, ‘You feel 
that?’’ then he nodded his head once or twice, as if to imply that 
it was a familiar and rather satisfacto symptom. ‘The 
' muscular tissues of the ep'gastrum are full of sensitive nerves, It 
is nothing but a flesh wound; there is tie ara to hope. Be 
tranquil; move not at all; sleep if you can; drink eau sucré; eat 

el. We will not derange you further. I willcome back to see you 

fore the evening; and in the meantime will send a nurse and a 
few simple medicaments.’’ 

‘‘Edmund,’’ said Gaveloch, as his cousin touched his hand 
light'y and congratulated him on the favourable report, ‘‘ make out 
from him exactly how things are likely to go with me. I feel as if I 
was badly hurt; and, if I am to die, for G 
| once. 

‘Don’t think of such things, old fellow; you’ll be all right in a 
| few days.” 

“Thave very little left in this world that I care to live for; I only 
wish I was a little fitter for the next. You will come back in a 
minute, won’t you?” 

* All right; Francois will call me if you get impatient,”’ 

When Strensal passed into the salon it was empty, but he 
heard a subdued sound of voices through the clozed folding doors of 
the room beyond. Entering it, he found the surgeon and a group of 
young Frenchmen. Two of them had swords in their hands, and 
were in fencing attitudes. They lowered their points on his entrance. 
| “Monsieur, the cousin of milord,’”’ said the surgeon; ‘‘ Messieurs 
the antagonist and the two witnesses.”’ 

‘‘The honour of saluting you,”’ said the Count, while everybody 
bowed ; ‘‘ we make an investigation geometrico-chirugic to show 
the angle of incidence at which the blade penetrated. The stroke 
was thus’’ (the Count, in replacing himself in position, could not 
avoid a few graceful preliminary flourishes). ‘‘I disengage; I 
make two feints and at t, not too insistent ; I recover with ease; 
I parry a well-intentioned attack; I recommence; I establish a 
simple regularity of play; I accustom his blade to a formula in 
quarte but little varied, until, cric! he loses my blade; crac ! I touch 

im thus in ¢ivrce.’’ 

“Was the attitude of Lord Galuc precisely that?” said the 
surgeon, af ogee to the other second. 

‘The night knee a little more bent, which would bring the body 
a shade lower; but then Lord Geflec is rather taller, which corrects 
the error, or thereabouts.’’ 

“No great thing. I have five feet eight inches.’’* 

‘*It is quite enough for a good approximation,’’ said the doctor, 
marking the position of the wound and applying the point of the 
Count’s sword to it. ‘‘ Do you see, the blade slopes downward about 
one in three? How deep should you suppose, M. le Comte ?”’ 
| ‘I recovered myself quickly. It was an instantaneous touch 
rather than a thrust. I should say three inches at most.’’ 

“Even two inches in that direction would bring the point 
seaperonaty near the turn of the colon. If that is pierced ho is a 
de: Sy I oo = like ig description of that faint feeling.”’ 

‘What are his chances of recovery according to your bes - 
lation of the probabilities ? ’’ ey oe coe 

‘Ma foi, it depends on the great intestine. If that is not injured 
he will recover easily. If it is, he will die of it. Let us hope the 
best. This is the fatal weapon?’’ examining the point ; ‘“ unfortu- 
nately it is sharpened to a very fine point, and the edges are keen; 
so that if it touched it must catch and rip. A blunter point, even 
though piercing to the same depth, impinging obliquely ona rounded, 


’s sake let me know it at 


| greasy, yielding surface like an intestine, would disposed to 
| depress and slide over the membrane without slitting it. Still it is 
| an ben — 
‘* Will it increase his r to be aware of it? He 
earnestly to be informed sd hittras condition.” siceite 


“Pardi! One is more tranquil if one thinks himself in safety. 
But anxiety pierces not the intestines in a literal sense. If they are 
sound, inquietude may retard his recovery a little, but he will recover 
all the same. If they are injured we shall know in the course of a 
few hours by symptoms we cannot mistake—continuous pain and 
violent sickness, fainting fits, incapacity to retain food, inflammation, 
fever, delirium, and, after three or four days, death.” 

A diversion was now effected by the supervention of a sergeant of 
police, who invited all the parties concerned to accompany him and 
make their declaration of the facts at the prefecture. 

The party were ready to comply with all formalities, 
always that it should be lawful to breakfast «i la fourchette on their 
way. The sergeant, having assured himself that everything had 
been done in due form as befitted an affair of honour, could not 
dispute the assumption that a déjeiner formed a legitimate and 
recognised feature in such proceedings. So he mounted the box 
and gave the word of command to drive to the Café Perigord. 

Strensal, some minutes before, had taken leave, charged with the 

arty’s compliments to Lord Gaveloch, and their best augurios for 
is goad recovery. This, of course, included the Count, who about 
two hours and a half before had been ardently thirsting for his 
blood. But your smallsword is a great peacemaker, 
(To be continued.) 


——— 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
ON THE TRUE MORAL OF THE ASTON PARK STORY. 


Mapam,—When Mary Queen of Scots asked J 
was that he  goeneuned to meddle with the pr laery Knox who he 


provided 


tight rope — Majesty has been pleased to 
8 


ea subjects share) that feats of trivial d 


eo ses 
cannot put into words the joy with which jesty’ 
letter ; nor should I now find it . ne a = neh 
baa oh — frowpry | pgedonpers + hye which I welcome it, as an 
of the Ww i 
Diy i m evi commute, character and influence should 
jut my fellow-subject, the Mayor of Birmingham, has, i 3 
ledging Jour Majestg’e tester, given itennes = a pees tek Bex 
liament may interfere to “ put down’”’ tight-rope feats of a dangerous 


ret 

» on the contrary—and I am bold to say that the best brains and 
hearts in the kingdo d i 

iene eats ng _ and all over the world are with me—venture 
I do this, not chiefly 
— canes all because (as Mr. Gyngell has written to the Zines 
sanction of the 
important ground : 


demoralise 


* We read in French novels“ un grand monsien i leds huft 
pouces” as the orthodox type of heroic stature. The French fock ts neeet 
| a lish ate J x ooh a feet are about five feet four and a half. 
or ¢ and a nglish 
apy glish inches, in addition, make this about 
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| newspaper accounts, which is modest enough, considering that no 


of healthy human instinet—that patterning off into uniformity of 
characteristic timpulses which ts the worst bane of civilisation. 
The very sensationalistic rage which leads people to relish highly- 
spiced police reports, novels, and public shows is simply one index 
to the efforts which the raw material of human nature is making to 


revenge itself upon the artificial overgrowth of law, custom, and | 


cant. If the process which has begun could without check be con- 
tinued, the vigour of our national character would die of corrosion ; 
would (to change the figure) be trampled out under the petty 
despotisms of cowardly ignorance. 

Of course it would be easy to show that such legislation as has 
poen talked of would be absurd. Shall the proposed Act of Parlia- 


ment epecify the height from the ground at which a rope may be | 


traversed by a gymnast?—the proper width from bar to bar in 
traptze performances * May a pnivate citizen stretch a cord between 
props in his back garden and call his neighbours in: May boys go 
a bird’s-nesting ? Shall there be a department of pee and private 
recreation, or an inspector of cricket-fields and nursery games? 
Shall the figures of quadrilles be regulated, and the number of 


whirls in a waltz ? ye if not, why not ?—because I have repeatedly | 


seen accounts of women dropping dead in ballrooms. Or where 
shall the line be drawn? Shall it be only blindfold feats that are 


forbidden? If so, should it not be made penal for any ono to sella | 


sack without asking if it is intended to be used by a gymnast: 
What is to be done with Alpine Clubs and explorers of dangerous 
countries ¢ 


behalf, what answer is to be made to any ingenious person who 


maintains that ‘‘science’’ is concerned in knowing the extreme | 


limits of the difficulties under which human beings can move blind- 
fold through the air, like Spallanzani’s mutilated bats? Finally, 
ought we not, in common consistency, to pass a vote of retrospective 
execration applying to all expeditions in search of a North-West 
, and send out one more to raze the monumental cairns to 

ellot and Franklin ? 

But all that is suggested by criticism of this kind is so obvious 
that it need not be pressed for a moment. ile I write these 
lines, I observe that a sailor has been clambering up to the top of Sir 
Walter Scott’s monument in Edinburgh, and playing off at that 
dizzy height tricks fraught with danger. What possible legislation 
could provide against such cases? No fear of any attempt at it! 
There is real cause for alarm, however, in the spirit which permits 
the bare idea to enter the head of a public officer, and to receive 
favourable consideration from any portion of the press of your 


Majesty’s kingdoms. It has been said by one of the greatest of | 


@our subjects that the impulses towards freedom which began in 
modern times with the Reformation seem now to have spent their 
last forces, and that liberty is about to be called upon to encounter 
a new and desperate peril. What threatens it now is the petty 
absolutism, not of Popes and Kaisers, but of half-instructed crowds, 
the Lilliputian tyranny of multitudes who know not what they 
seek. Wielever progress modern Europe may be supposed to have 
made, it is only here and there a few who have really grasped the bare 
axioms of civil freedom. Free trade the multitude understand (more or 
less), because they have been persuaded that their interests are bound 
upinit. Religious freedom they also understand (more or less) ; but 
even that is imperfectly comprehended. In the number of the 
Times newspaper which contained the letter from a rope-dancer (to 
which I havo already referred) it is said, in a leading article, that, 
‘‘ within reasonable limits, we have learnt to let men’s religious 
convictions look after themselves.’’ Need it be pointed out that 
the mere use of the clause ‘‘ within reasonable limits’’ destroys the 
value of the rest? It would, in fact, justify vn kind or degree pf 
persecution ; for it leaves to the ruling power the right of determining 
what ‘‘limits’’ are ‘‘reasonable.’’ Nor does it at all matter whether 
the geome Hanah be an Emperor, or a mob, or the represented result 
of a contlict of mobs; which is another phrase for Parliamentary 
legislation. ‘Tho truth is, people will never know the real meaning 
ot freedom in trade and in worship until they have learnt that both 
kinds of freedom are only segments of a much larger circle, which 
has yet to be drawn. Many of those who read this letter will, I 
dare say, be quite staggered to learn from me that no less a man 
than Archbishop Whateley pleads for the repeal of the law forbidding 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister on the general ground that 
* every restriction is in itself an evil.’”’ : 

The majority of your Majesty’s people have not the least idea of 
the just function of a Government. + function is not to determino 
what is right and wrong and make people good, but simply to 
protect the physical conditions under which your subjects may obey 
their own consciences. How can a Government—which is an 
abstraction—have anything to do with right and wrong? Tuking 
it concretely, it is not difficult to conceive a Government of which 
the chief Minister might be an Anythingarian, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a High Churchman, and the Minister of Education 
a Positivist. Your Majesty may even know such a Government. 
And what possible community of opinion on questions of duty can 
exist in it? 

In the multitude conscience is scarcely active at all. What they 
take for the sentiment of right is the love of power. The average 
human being likes to force his ‘principles’? on other people. The 
simplest way of asserting power is, of course, to knock a man down. 
Another way is to get an Act of Parliament passed, and then the 
yulgar mind has the pleasure of feeling all the power of the State on 
the side of its own ideas, and of compelling other people to do as it 
likes, I will not now trouble your Majesty with the question, which, 
however, is imminent if Representative Government is to last—the 
question of the Representation of Minorities. But I will refer briefly 


to an actual instance or two of the dangers which your subjects | 


incur from that force of an uninstructed public opinion which is 
rapidly degrading English character. Your Majesty cannot be 
unaware that we have recently beon threatened with a new Sabba- 
tarian Bill. It dealt with a matter of comparatively small im- 
portance, but the question of a involved in such ent is 
of vital moment. Tho theory of social rights upon which all legislation 
such as that sought to be carried out by Mr. Somes’s Bill and by 
another Jill is founded, has been by Mr. John Stuart Mill (to whom 
I have already referred) held up to the scorn of thinking people 
in these very powerful words: —‘‘A theory of social rights, 

says he, tthe Hike of which probably never before found its way 
into distinct language, being nothing short of this—that it is the 
absolute social right of every individual that every other individual 
shall act in every respect bea he ought; that whosoever fails 
thereof in the smallest partic violates my social right, and 
entitles me to demand from the Legislature the removal of the 
grievance. So monstrous a principle is far more dangerous than any 
single interference with liberty ; there is no violation of liberty which 
it would not justify ; it acknowledges no right to any freedom what- 
ever, except perhaps to that of holding opinions in secret without 
ever disclosing them: for the moment an opinion which I consider 
noxious passes any one’s = it invades all the ‘social rights 

attributed to me by the theory. The doctrine ascribes to all 
mankind a vested interest in each other’s moral, intellectual, and 
even physical perfection, to be defined by each claimant according to 


his own standard. all is the bare existence of the necessity for such 


t the worst o ) 
a sorter this. It is an ill omen for true that this new 


doctrine of mutual vested interests should be, in our own days, #0 
rife as it really is, and om nearly all sides so menacing ; when (wo 
centuries ago ut was ridiculed as impossible of adoption, and by a man 
whose name your Majesty could less atford to miss from the roll of 
English worthies than to lose a million of your living subjects. It 
was John Milton who wrote thus : — eee 

at more foul, common sin among us than drunkenness ? n can 
oa toee rant that if the importation of wine, and the use of all strong drink, 
were forbid, it would both clean rid the possibility of committing that odious 
vice, and men might afterwards live happily and healthfully without the 
use of those tetenieating liquors? Yet who is there, the severest of them 
all, that ever propounded to lose his sack, his ale, toward the certain 
abolishing of so great asin? Who is there of them, the holiest, that less 
loves his rich canary at meals, though it be fetched from places that hazard 
che religion of them who fetch it, and though it make his neighbour drunk 


out of the eame tun ? , 
which, forbidden, would utterly remove a loathsome sin, and not impair 


either the health or the refreshment of mankind, supplied many other ways, 


Supposing the claims of ‘‘science’’ to be urged in their | 


They forbid not the use of that liquid merchandise, | 


To remove a national vice a man will not pardon his cups, nor think i 
concerns him to forbear the quaMing of that outlandish grape, in hi 
unnecessary frlness, enaugh Ober men enure tt ne ver so much; nor is he so 
Hostemilous as to intercede with eC Inagistrate, th a atter ' : a 
| be banished the Commonwealth. , ee eee Veena 
But, wonderful to say, that very intercession which Milton fancied 
| Was out of the question ‘s now made by public men in and out of 
your Majesty's Parliament, and “a large and increasing mass of 
| enlightened public opinion’’ is quoted in support of it. It is 
poor conaolation to the lovers of truth and freedom that these blind 
men, leaders and led, know not what they ask, or into what ditch 
they are hurrying, Every one of these clamourers for legal 
restrictions upon the sale of strong drinks, the use of the tight rope, 
and a score of other matters, is sailing upon a line which has no 
logical terminus short of the rack, the stake, and the thumbscrew. 
There is little hope for any man if he have already embarked in 
the Ship of Fools. But an example, like that furnished by your 
Majesty in the letter upon which | have ventured to ground this, 
on deter a few from taking passage in “that fatal, that periidious 
bark,’’ by recalling their minds to the first principles of moral truth. 
One of those first principles ig, that force cun only be justly applied 
when some RIGHT of another is invaded. Onno other peineipla can 
any theory of human duty consistently be erected ;—on no other 
principle can be kept a clear horizon for the hopes of whose fruition 
your Majesty’s children’s children may sce more than we. And, 
indeed, we may perhaps venture to think that the total instincts of 
your Majesty's People are and wil! remain in advance of the opinions 
of any large section of your Majesty's Public. Only in a land where 
the watchword of men was ‘Hands off!’ could be felt, down 
to the very centre, so light a touch as that laid by your Majesty's 
hand upon the popular impulse. 


A Soxprer or Conscrencr, Unarracuen, 


t 
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Ltterature, 


Victor Hugo: A Life Related by One who has Witnessed it; 
including a Drama in Three Acts, entitled ‘Inez de Castro,” 
and other unpublished works. 2 vols. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

When “ Les Misérables’? was becoming familiar to English readers 

the InLusrrateD Times published a portrait of M. Victor Hugo, 

accompanied by a memoir. To the facts recorded in that memoir 
these volumes, especially the second, add very little that the ordinary 
male English reader will care about. Intelligent women, however, 
| will find in them a great deal that is entertaining, and men who can 
get interested in domestic trifles will find their account in the 
narrative of the early years of the life of this very remarkable man. 
The whole conception of the thing is, however, so French, and 
so full of what Englishmen insist on calling vanity, that we cannot 
prophesy a very large public for this “ life’’ of one of the best and 
most gifted men that ever existed. We ourselves avow having read 
greedily the first volume, and having recommended it to a good many 
other people, who have all been charmed with it; but our pleasure 
would have been greater if the translation had been better. Here isa 
sentence from page 43 of volume II.:—‘ These half-naked women, 
addressing him and each other with so much familiarity, belonged toa 
sphere very different from that of which his wourning youthfulness had 
dreamed.’? What on earth is ‘‘ mourning youthfulness :”’ A reader of 
imagination perfectly well understands that the young Victor, like all 
good people of his type, had experienced tendencies to asceticism— 
the asceticism of sensibility, be it observed—at a time when most 
young men experience nothing but fits of passion, alternating with 
fits of regret. But it is a great pity that publishers do not choose 
their translators better. order to translate properly, a writer 
requires instantaneous facility in seizing the stand-point of another 
mind, and a choice of words which nothing but the most extensive 
culture can supply. What may be dono in the way of rendering 
even foreign poetry into English, may be seen in the fragments of 

Calderon and Goethe, which have been left us by Shelley—instances 

which are, of course, familiar to all students of modern literature. 

And, ‘‘ once in (what country people call) a blue moon,’’ one does 

stumble upon a wall:iemmelened book, But, generally, publishers 

seom to fall in with utterly incompetent people, 

One great use of a story like this, told simply and without 
reference to Mrs. Grundy—as it happily is—is that it sets people 
thinking, by showing them upon what widely-different patterns 
men and women may, in all relations, live worthily and effectively. 
Much instruction of the kind may be gathered from these memoirs, 
and we will not attempt to formularise it. Some of the anecdotes 
are extremely amusing. There is one, in the first volume, about an 
escort of cavalry intended to do honour to the (Queen of Spain, which 
was some distance in advance of the Royal carriage, in very sultry 
weather, and in a totally unsheltered district. Tne oflicer in com- 
mand, a Spanish nobleman, gave orders, when ho understood that 
the Queen was approaching, that the men should make their toilets 
| and put on clean linen in honour of the Sovereign. Accordingly, 
the gallant and very hot fellows stripped. Here they paused; it 
was so cool and refreshing. But, while they wore having their air- 
bath, the Royal lady came up, and had to make her way through 
two thousand soldiers in the act of dressing. 

Horribly thrilling is the following :— 

A WOMAN BRANDED. 

At Paris, in 1818 or 1819, on a summer's day, towards twelve o'clock at 
noon, I was passing by the square of the Palais de Justice. A crowd was 
assembled there around a post. I drew near. To thia post was tied a young 
female, with a collar round her neck and a writing over her head. A chafing- 
dish, full of burning coals, was on the ground in front of her; an iron instra- 
ment, with a wooden handic, was placed in the live embers, and was being 
heated there. The crowd looked perfectly satisfied. This woman was guilty 
of what the law calls domestic theft, As the clock struck noon, behind that 
woman, and without being seen by her, a man stepped up to the post, I 
had noticed that the jacket worn by this woman had an opening behind, 
kept together by strings; the man quickly untied these, drew aside the 
jacket, exposed the woman's back as far as her waist, seized the iron which 
was in the chafing-dish, and applied it, Jeaning heavily on the bare shoulder. 
Both the iron and the wrist of the executioner disappeared in a thick white 
smoke. This is now more than forty years ago, but there still rings in my 
ears the horrible shriek of this wretched creature. To me, she had been a 
thief, but was now a martyr. J was then sixteen years of age, and I left the 
_ determined to combat to the last days of my life these cruel deeds of 

AW. 

There cannot be the least doubt that Victor Hugo will, in the 
history of the literature of nineteenth century, have a very distin- 
guished place among the few who have kept to late grey hairs the 
crown of their first faiths and hopes. He is as free from all taint of 
cynicism as when he was a boy, and as full of moral courage as 
when he saw this poor creature burnt on the back. Therefore, let 
honour and love wait upon his name for ever! The man who can 
believe in his kind, and work for them, to the very last, is—we 
were going to say, is to be pardoned for any amount of vanity ; but 
we will amend the senteace by saying that he shows, by the mere 
fact of holding fast his idealisms, so strong and overflowing @ heart 
that he is lifted, in other respects, above our criticism. 


A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, 
By Captain C, 0. Cuusyey, R.E., &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Captain Chesney, who is announced as Professor of Military 
| i at Sandhurst, must, ex officio, be considered a competent 
| writer upon the subject he has chosen, It does not follow that 
e Government official must necessarily be ignorant because 
“things” sometimes go wrong and ‘ departments”’ disagree; and 
the care evidently bestowed upon the present compilation is a kind 
| of evidence of love and conscientiousness in similar work which 
| makes up tho Professor's duties. Whether the American war be 
| now the end of a beginning or the less glorious beginning of an end, 
| nobody can say; but all must agree that the situation is great and 
| crisis a] g. Ata time when the North is beginning to 
| fight ‘to some tuno,”’ and that in tho faco of every possible draw- 
| back, and when the South has manifested military qualities never 
| dreamed of, and yet has been strangely though slightly reversed, a 
meral glance at tho operations in Virginia and Maryland will be 
| found of great use, Captain Chesney professes to write simply from 


| grammar,’’ and as Lord Malmesbury admits that 


| is good. 


other kind of account exists. He has sifted the newspaper accounts 
with an acuteness which probably would not have accompanied the 
labours of a literary civilan; and he has puzzled whole masses cf 
his composition with ludicrously bad English, which certainly would 
not have distinguished tho ordinary literary labourer. Bub, as there 
was once a distinguished Emperor who held himself to be “above 
r 1 : an acute diplo- 
matist may exist without spelling, it is possible that a professor of 
military history may work well with no heed of relatives, ante- 
cedents, &c., with prepositions stuck in anywhere, and with only a 
flying acquaintance with tho subjunctive mood. However, the book 
Without going over the events of the last eightecn months, 
our purpose is answered by saying that the American war of that 
ae is given with great care and proportionate value and success. 
tere and there Captain Chesney ventures an opinion from a military 
point of view, always with an evidently honest intent, and always 
convincing to the non-military mind. There is no bias against 
north or south ; but of course the Southern Generals are con- 
sidered the Generals, being West Point men, and the author a 
Sandhurst professor; all of which is erfectly right, because the 
same non-military mind would be able to recognise the fact 
or a trained oop must be more up to the work than a 
oating, gouging gentleman, acquainted principally with the practice 
of the store and the spittoon. From the pant ar deers Bouapests 
M‘Clellan taking command, to the splendid series of Southern vic- 
tories, known as Chancellorsville, the events are hot and interesting 
—here reading in ship-shape style, instead of as a cloudy series of 
telegrams and correspondents’ misinformation. The effect is that 
of order, and after a careful reading a far better idea of the whole 
series of oporations will be the result. Not the least important part 
of the subject has been the object of great care; the geographical 
features of the country are described with accuracy, which is of the 
utmost importance, for every action of the war seems to have turned 
upon a river or a ridge, 

Recommending the volume, in leaving it, it is impossible not te 
allude to the state of society, or ‘ gossip.’ Since General Lee has 
met with his first check, English people have forgotten many 
Southern virtues; and military men, who were astonished at the 
military merits of Johnston, Jackson, Lee, and Stuart, suddenly re- 
member that numbers of men and infinite sapplies must carry the day, 
Probably, however, there is plenty of pluck still left in the South, 


Sir Everard’s Daughter. By Joun Corpy JEarrreson. 
W. H. Allen and Co, 
Originally published in the Universal! Review, a journal which was, 
we believe, entirely its own roward, ‘Sir Evorard’s Daughter” 
had no such thing as attention paid to her. Therefore, in her present 
form—one complete and single volume—she may be looked upon as 
in her first season, or as ‘just come out,’’ to adopt the appropriate 
publishing term. The story has great psychological interest, and 
in this respect is infinitely superior to any of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
invariably successful works. The characters aro few, but strongly 
marked, and curious for being broadly drawn, with occasional 
mga: of minuteness in incident thoroughly dramatic and true to 
ife. Without telling tho story, it is yot necessary to mention tho 
main idea of the book. Two 


I ple are made to stand as obstacles 
in the way of a 


t peers couple marrying. The man has a wealthy 
uncle, the girl has a wealthy brother who comes home to die of 
Indian fever. The girl cannot help seeing that these people 
are in the way, and she cannot help seeing the sinfulness 
of certain ideas. The uncle dies, laces all his money 
far away; but when the brother dies the ‘young people are 
made happy.” Soon afterwards the newly-made husband becomes 
rich from other causes, and the unhappy wife finds that had she 
but waited she might have enjoyed quite sufficient riches without 
having beon guilty of wishing the deaths of two ions. Hor 
punishment is an insupportuble state of misery. Her husband dios. 
Her conduct is unaccountable. To a clergyman she makes a 
verbal confession that she murdered her brother by giving him an 
over-dose of some narcotic, and demands to be publicly hanged ; but 
next day she makes a kind of retractation of her story in a letter. 
Then the question is asked, ‘‘ Which was the language of truth—hor 
letter or her confession *’’ And Mr. Jeaffreson winds up with 
these words: ‘Has the writer of these pages an opinion on the 
matter? Does he think his heroine guilty of the atrocity which 
she confessed herself to perpetrate? His answer is—She thought 
the evil; and to think evil is sin. She struggled against the 
thought; and to combat the tempters of the mind is virtue.”” In 
all probability this was intended to be an ingenious psychological 
puzzle, and is not merely a way of getting out of a story, Uan- 
cluding thatthere was such an intention, Mr. Jeaffreson deserves all 
praise for the ability and success with which ho has carried it out. 
* Sir Everard’s Daughter’’ has an interest akin to ‘‘ Elsie Venner”’ 
and the “‘ Blithedale Romance,”’ and these are favourites in every 
sensiblo household, 


The Apostle of the Alps. A Tule. By tho Author of ‘Moravian 
Life in the Black Vorest.’”’ Arthur Hall and Co. 

This is a story of the Middle Ages, the scenes being laid in 
France and the mountains. The youthful Bernard de Menthon 
prefers a monastic life to matrimony, although he has long been 
‘tengaged”’ to Marguerite. Moreover, he discovers that Margucrita 
‘‘loves another ;’’ and, moreover, when in the total darkness 4 
sudden illumination plays upon a picture of the “Flight inta 
Egypt,’’ he accepts the heavenly warning and quits his father's 
house. He becomes a monk, rescues people in distress, founds a 
hospice in the Alps for the succour of poor travellers, converts 
robbers, is generally good, meets his parents once more as a cele- 
brated man, and dies happy. Marguerite bestows her hand in the 
direction long since taken by her heart, has children, one of whom 
is named Bernard, and the lady is, of course, pious and pleased to the 
end of her days also. The story is charmingly written, and is full 
of good description and good counsel. It is a story of “ Excelsicr,’# 
forming no part of the biography of St. Bernard. 


A NEW WAR-VESSEL.—A new war-voasel {a in course of construction at 
Cincinnati. This strange craft is known as “ Elliott's War Tartle.” It ia 
shaped like a large punchbowl, with the propeller in the form of a turbine 
wheel, placed at tho bottom, and so arranged as to take water in through 
eight radical tubes, which may be opened or closed by valves, said tubes 
connecting with the propeller and outer edge or hull of the vessel, The pro- 
peller passes the water downward from its cylinder, and revolves always in 
the same direction, and when the vessel is to bo moved forward in any 
direction one or more of the valves is opened, thereby relieving the preasure 
on that side, while the pressure still remains on the opposite side to propel 
the vessel. The turret is very similar in appearance to those on the Monitors, 
but is built fixedly and firmly on the top of the veasel, and lined inside with 
heavy timbers, 1t revolves with the boat by the action of the water upon 
the rudders placed in the mouth of the radical tubes, 1t mounts four guus,— 
New York World, 

THE Nk&W FRENCH ART-MUSEUM.—The first portion of the Musée 
Napoléon III.,consisting of the pictures of the Campana Collection, has just, 
been opened to the public. It occupies the three great rooms which for 4 
long time contained Louis Philippe’s Spanish Collectian, The ceilings af these 
rooms are plain, and the walls of a deep garnet colour, and they are well 
adapted to show off the pictures to advantage, The collection consists of 
only 303 paintings out of G46 which spe nee that of Campana. On exa: 
mination it proved that many of these works had been greatly over-ectimated 
and the inferior ones, and those which had been too much re.tauched, wera 
excluded, The pictures the authorsof which cannot be pasitiv: 
are grouped according deemed see fom their schools ; thoreof the fourteenth 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries wil! generally be considered the mast interest- 
ing. The three rooms containing the colleotion areat the northern extremity of 
the wing of the colonnade. Following them are six others, turning into the 
northern wing, and which have been placed the earthenware of the 
Campana Collection, combined with that which the Louvro already 

These six rooms will be opened, it is aqid, the 15th inst., as 
well as the nine rooms of the southern gallery, faymerly occupied by the 
French echool. They wil| contain the ceramic collection and the bron 
The jewels aro in the souti-west room, near the Gallery of Apollo. Tho Hal 
of Sittings, which is being arranged for the of the Sauvageot 
Collection, is now undergoing decoration ; and, as the passage through it ia 
temporarily closed, the southern gallery is now reached by the spiral stair. 
case in the south-west angle. It was by this staircase, which then led from 
the chapel to the King’s apartments, that the body of Henry IV. was taken 
up when it was brought to the Louvre after his assassination. 


NATIONAL MEDAL GIVEN TO SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS IN THE ART-SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(DESIGNED BY M. VECHTE.) | 


and materials of war. None of those prisoners, however, nor any 
of those stores, were ever heard of elsewhere than in General 


MAJOR-CENERAL U. S. GRANT. 

In consequence of his success in reducing Vicksburg, the great 
Confederate stronghold on the Mississippi, the name of General 
Ulysses 8. Grant is perhaps the most popular in the Federal army ; 
and, as the Northerners have not been particularly happy in their 
military commanders, the friends of the Union, both in England and 
America, are in the habit of boasting that General Grant, in Yankee 
parlance, is at least ‘‘some.” For this boast, moreover, they have 
considerable justification, for General Grant has been more successful 
in carrying out his plans than any other of the Federal leaders ; and 
this may be said, notwithstanding our remembrance of a famous bit 
of braggadocio indulged in by General Halleck in Grant's name, 
whereby it was made to appear that at Corinth he captured 10,000 
of General Beauregard’s forces, besides immense quantities of arms 
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4th Infantry, he obtained his full commission at Corpus Christi 
Merico, in 1845, and served at all the battles under General Taylor’ 
His regiment subsequently joined General Scott, and Grant figured 
7a = Molino del 
or pultepec one o 
his full rank as erg — 
his com- 


conspicuously at the battles of the cam; 
Re he got a brevet of First Lieutenant, and 
| Captain. He subsequently obtained 
accompanied his regiment to Oregon. In 1854 he resigne: 
mission and took up his residence at Galena, Illinois, 


tch ; and the whole story, besides, was flatly con- 
eneral Beauregard, of which contradiction no notice 
was ever taken by the Federal authorities. But, though General 
Grant did not beat General Beauregard at Corinth, and did not 
capture the prisoners and material which he was said to have done 
on that occasion, his recent successes on the Mississippi fully entitle 
him to the esteem of his countrymen and to be regarded as the | 
ablest General the North has yet produced. 

General Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clairmont County, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ULYSSES 8. GRANT, COMMANDER OF THE 


| FEDERAL FORCES AT VICKSBURG, 


On the outbreak of the civil war he tendered his services to 
Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1822, and is consequently forty-one Governor Yates, and was shortly afterwards appointed Colonel of 
years of . He entered West Point in 1839, and graduated, in the 21st Illinois, On the 17th of May, 1861, he was made a 
1843, with Franklin, Reynolds, Steele, &c. Having entered the | Brigadier-General, and held various commands in Missouri and 


FUNERAL AT PORTSMOUTH OF A SEAMAN OF HER MAJESTY'S SHIP RACOON, 
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the vicinity. After the capture of Fort Henry, Heb. 6, 
1862, a new district was created, under the denomination of 
the District of West Tennessee, and 

General Grant was assigned by General ; 
Halleck to the command of it on the ‘ i 


FOUNTAIN, MALLING ABBEY, 


14th of that month. He was in com- 
mand of the Union forces at Fort 
Donelson from Feb. 13 to 16, 1862, 
and his correspondence with General 
Buckner pare i him the sobriquet of 
“Unconditional Surrender Grant,’’ 
answering to his initials of U. 8. 
Grant. For the success of that action 
he was created a Major-General of 
Volunteers, dating from Feb. 16, 1862. 

After a few days he was again ordered 
into the field, and the manner in which 
he conducted the action at Shiloh, April 
6 and 7, 1862, raised him still higher in 
public estimation. 

He was second in command to 
General Halleck at the noted siege of 
Corinth, in May, 1862; and when 
General Halleck was ordered to Wash- 
ington General Grant was placed in 
command of the Department of 
Tennessee, embracing all the country 
west of the Tennessee River, and on 
both shores of the Mississippi River, 
from Corinth to Louisiana. He was 
now placed in command of the 
Thirteenth Army Oorps, and his troops 
fought the battles of luka and Corinth, 
although General Grant did not com- 
mand in person, being at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, his head-quarters, In Decem- 
ber, 1862, he removed his head-quarters to Holly Springs; and on RIT: * 
the 22nd of that month, his forces having been greatly increased, 3 sie 
he divided them into four corps— viz., the thirteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth corps of the United States’ army. 
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THE QUINTAIN, OFFHAM, 


After the attack and failure of General Sherman at Vicksburg, 
Dec. 27, 1862, a regular plan of operations had to be worked 
out, and many schemes were planned and attempted to get 
into the rear of the Confederate strong- 
hold, either from above or below 
ameng which may be particularised 
the Yazoo Pass expedition, the Big 
Sunflower expedition, the Vicksbur 
Canal, the e Providence Canal an 
Great Union River, and several others ; 
but the one that most effectually con- 
tributed to the grand result was the 
moving down of his troops overland 
by way of the Louisiana shore, running 
—— and gun-boats past the 
Vicksburg batteries, and so carrying 
the men across the Mississippi to 
Bruinsberg and landing them under 
cover of the gun-boats. Each of these 
mancuvres occupied time, but, with 
the exception of the last, were mere 
feints to draw off the attention of the 
Confederates from his main movement. 
With his troops he advanced into the 
heart of a Secession State, took ita 
capital, and finally compelled the 

tt Confederate stronghold on the 
ississippi to surrender. Since then, 
General Grant has fought actions with 
General Joseph Johnston’s army at 
Jackson, Mississippi, which he forced 
the Confederate leader to evacuate, and 
captured President Davis’s private cor- 
respondence and library. The latest 
accounts state that General Grant had 
returned to Vicksburg, and was pre- 
paring to act in concert, it was be- 
lieved, with the army of General Rosencranz, in Tennessee. 

The New York Herald says that General Grant is a modest, 
unassuming man, and on first taking command was regarded as & 
curiosity by the soldiers on account of his plainness of dress in com- 
parison with the young and new-fledged Colonels and less-advanced 
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fficors, and particularly a shabby stovepipe hat, which he 

tee a long timo before donning a 7 stitery headdress. The General 
is a man of business, and very popular with the troops. He is 
of sandy complexion, reddish beard, medium height, pleasant, 
twinkling eyes, and weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
Ho smokes continually, and is a very rigid disciplinarian. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Tne report of the examiners for the art-department of the works 
sent in from the Schools of Art in competition for national medallions 
states that the number of works locally rewarded and those sent 
for national competition is increased this year on that of the last, 
which, as the number of schools remains the same, shows the 
advanced instruction afforded to the pupils. These numbers are 
579 last , and 651 this year. The examiners notice with satis- 
faction that the execution of the works submitted to them is freer 
in manner than heretofore; more attention is given to breadth 
and relief, combined with truth of detail, and less to the mere 
executive mode in which those qualities aro rendered and expressed. 
In one or two schools great advance is noticed in studying 
from the round, The heads of the department consider that the 
timo has arrived when tho local schools have become suiticiently 
advanced in their studies to enable them to train students for 
masterships up to a certain grade of competency ; and a minute 
has therefore been by which no further payments in London 
will be made to assist students to take the first certificate for a 
mastership. On the other hand, it is proposed to revert to the 
system of scholarships in the central school, which had boen some- 
what prematurely established in the schools of design. These 
scholarships will be open to competition to the advanced students 
of all po schools, and the holders of them will have the oppor- 
tunity of making practical use of the collections of the Art-Museum. 
In 1862, 8896 children of poor schools in London were taught through 
the agency of the central school. The total number of schools 
of art now open in the United Kingdom is ninety. In the central 
schools 15,908 persons received instruction in the year, in the public 
schools 71,423. 4672 payments were made to schools of art in 
respect of results of examinations. Payments on results have for 
the last ten years formed part of the system by which art-masters 
have been remunerated, and the working of the system has been 
such as to justify its complete adoption ; minutes have accordingly 
been prepared extending the application of this princi le to all the 
instruction given in or through the means of art-schools. These 
minutes will also tend to restrict the aid of the State to those 
classes that are unable to provide such education for themselves. 
In the last year 87,389 persons were taught drawing through the 
agency of the department, the fees paid by them amounting to 
£18,017. Of this sum £5038 was paid by evening students, who 
are almost wholly artisans paying not more than 6d. a week for 
three lessons. Several foreign Governments, from a sense of the 
groat influence of the science and art department on the industrial 

rogress of this country, have made application for detailed 
information of the working of the department. 

Our Engraving represents the medallion presented to successful 
competitors under the auspices of the department. The medallion 
is executed in repousst by M. Vechte. The portrait of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria occupies the centre of the medallion. M. Vechte 
explains the allegory thus :—‘‘ The principal figure at the top of the 
medallion is Genius, attended on his left by Justice, Truth, and 
Science, essential to an academy of artists, and on his right by a 
student meditating. In the background crouches Jealousy or 
Ignorance ; whilst Fame is proclaiming the merit of the successful 
student, and Time and a youthful genius hold the shield to receive 
the student’s name.” ‘The medallion is executed by means of 
electrotyping. It was found that the artistic merit of the design 
was injured by taking the impression in silver, as had been originally 
intended, and copper has been adopted as giving the best effect to 
the work. This medallion is given in the yearly national com- 

tition of the students of the art-schools in the United 


ingdom. 


PRINCE ALFREO AT A SAILOR’S FUNERAL. 

Wu Kerrer, a seaman gunner, belonging to her Majesty's 
steam-corvette Racoon, of which Prince Alfred is one of the Lieu- 
tenants, lately fell from the maintop and was killed on the spot, his 
skull having been fractured. The ship reached Portsmouth on 
Monday, the 3rd inst., and it was decided by the Captain, in 
accordance with the wish of the ship’s company, that the body of 
the deceased should be interred in the Portamouth Cemetery. The 
funeral procession started from the dockyard at two p.m., in the 
following order :—A firing party of two non-commissioned officers 
and twelve rank and file of the Royal Marines; then the band of 
the Racoon, twelve in number; a drummer of the Royal Marines ; 
the coflin containing the remains of the deceased, surmounted by the 
union jack, and on the carriage of a field-piece drawn by twenty 
seamen of the Racoon ; then the seamen of the ehip, ninety in number, 
all attired in clean white drill frocks and trousers ; then Captain Count 
Gleichen and the whole of the officers, with the exception of 
Prince Alfred and the First Lieutenant, H. W. Miller; then a 
mourning-coach conveying the relatives of the deceased. On arriving 
at the eri | the procession was joined by Prince Alfred, who 
had preceded the cortége in a cab, accompanied by Major Cowell. 
His Royal Highness was attired in the undress uniform of a Lieu- 
tenant. The corpse was ompry hg into the cemetery chapel, and by 
the age’ the burial service of Church of England was performed 
by the Rev. William Lake Onslow, A.M., Chaplain of the Racoon, 
assisted by the Rev. C. W. Sohr, Vicar of Bedingham, Norfolk. 
Three volleys were fired over the grave by the firing party of 
the Royal Marines, and the procession then re-formed and returned 
to the dockyard. When tho funeral ceremony was concluded, his 
Royal Highness, in company with Major Cowell and the Rey, Mr. 
Onslow, left the cemetery in a cab for the railway terminus. 


THE GALA WEEK OF THE ARCHAEOLOCICAL 
INSTITUTE, 

Our last week's notice of the proceedings of the institute left 
the members on their Maidstone jaunt. At Maidstone, the fine old 
parish church, with its pinnacled sbrine, its canopied and other 
tombs, was of course an object of much attraction. The college, 
too, which stands a little to the south of the church, was thoroughly 
explored. This foundation dates back to the year 1391; but it 
existed only for a cen’ and a half, having been suppressed in 
1538. The gatehouse shown in our Engraving is a tolorably 
perfect imen of the wundecorated architecture of the 
period. e@ archiepiscopal palace, where Archbishop Chichely 
entertained Henry VI., and which, like the church and college, 
is situated on the banks of the Medwa , was also visited, when 
the peculiarities of the fine old barn in front of the building wero 
pointed out by Mr. Beresford Hope. The members next proceeded 
to Chillington House, and then 1 the curious old vaulted 
cellars at Gabriel’s Hill, to which Mr. Parker acted as guide. A 
visit to Allington the birthplace of the Wyatts, terminated 
the day’s proceedings. This interesting ruin is within a walk of 
Maidstone, and the buildings, now converted into a farm-house, 
with their double court and numerous adjacent offices, occupy 
considerable space of ground. Our Lllustrations will give some 
idea of their character. On the attainder of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the younger, son of the poet whose nervous verses to his 
‘own John Pointz,’’ and peg intive song to his lute will keep 
him in remembrance with all the lovers of our old English literature, 
Allington Castle was confiscated to the Crown, when the building was 
dismantled, and the park by which it was surrounded given up to 
cultivation. 

In the evening, after the return of the members of the institute to 
Rochester, the temporary museum at the Corn Exchange was lighted 
up, when a large company assembled. Among its many objects of 
attraction may be mentioned the examples from the famous 
sollection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in Kent, formed by Mr. 


wore | Faussett, and now 
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the property of Mr. Joseph Mayer, who liberall 
rmitted them to i reuerel from Liverpool or this occasion. 

. Gibbs’s scarcely less important collection of Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquities found in various parts of Kent since the year 1548 were = 
hibited in glass cases adjacent. The famous Anglo-Saxon brooch, 


| found at Minster, in Kent, the property of Earl Amherst, was also 


shown. An extensive and very fino selection of armour was contri- 
buted by the War Office from the Tower of London; and two eee 
examples of naval architecture were exhibited by permission cad = 
Majesty: the one a large painting, from Haiwpton. Court Pa 500. 
representing the embarkation of Henry VIII. for France, in 1520, 
displaying the famous ship Harry Grace a Dieu; the other a case, 
from Windsor Castle, containing two card models, : 
to fold into a flat book, of the Diamond and Greyhound ships, og 
1731. The ancient keys of Dover Castle were also on view, by 
permission of the Commander-in-Chief. The seal of the Constable 
of Dover Castle was exhibited by Mr. E. Knocker. Mr. Willement 
contributed a unique brigandine cap made of small iron Lape 
quilted in linen cloth, found concealed in the wall-plate of the roof 0 
Davington Church. Mr. Edmund Waterton displayed his unrivalled 
collection of rings of all periods ; and a handsome silver pomander 
was exhibited by Mr. Samuel Bartlett. Various objects of metal- 
work were contributed by Mr. John Henderson, es} ally a fine 
Indian “scratchback,’’ a Russian silver bowl, and two Russian 
drinking-cups from the Soltykoff Collection. Two curious horn- 
books, respectively the property of Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson and 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., attracted considerable attention. The 
local history and features of Rochester were fully illustrated by 
numerous contributions: ‘“ Rochester Castle,” a water-colour draw- 
ing by J. M. W. Turner, the property of Dr. Herring ; «Old 
Rochester Bridge,” a large oil-painting belonging to the bridge- 
wardens; a curious collection of tradesmen’s tokens, belonging to 
Strood; a series of original charters of the city of Rochester, dated 
respectively 1227, 1265, 1377, and 1446; the manuscript of 
Roger Manwood’s discourse about Rochester Bridge of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; and a transcript of the Textus Roffensis 
belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of London, who 
contnbuted a volume of heraldic collections from Canterbury 
Cathedral and a collection of arms of the Gentlemen of Kent, about 
1580. The Corporation of the city of Dover exhibited a charter of 
Queen Anne appointing the ee water-bailiffs of the 
liberty. The ve seal of the Chancery and Admiralty of the 
Cinque Ports was lent by Mr. E. Knocker; and Mr. J. Henderson 
contributed two fine drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, of Dover 
Harbour in 1792 and 1793. ; ; 

An extensive series of very rare early-printed books illustrated 
the labours of William Caxton, our proto-typographer, who was 
born, according to his own statement, in the Weald of Kent. 
The Rev. Fuller Russell exhibited various volumes containing the 
autographs of Henry VLII., the Protector Somerset, Martin Luther; 
Thomas Gray, the poet ; John Poynet, Bishop of Rochester, 1550; 
John Tradescant, Hugh Latimer, Ben Jonson, Beza; Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and many others. A curious manuscript 
volume of the expenses of Charles Stuart, Duke of Richmond, at 
Cobham Hall, was exhibited by Mr. F. W. Fairholt. Mr. Beresford 
Hope contributed a curious small carved triptych, supposed to be of 
Scandinavian work, and a remarkable wooden reredos of Norman 
design, probably executed in Breton during the fifteenth century. 
Numerous objects of jewellery formed an attractive feature in the 
museum, among which may be named a curious silver-gilt reliquary 
in the form of tho figure of a deacon holding a book; an enamelled 
portrait of Francia I , in profile ; a polyptych made to close round a 
statue of the Virgin and Child and form the base of a golden cross, 
belonging to Mr. Farrer; an enamel chasse, contributed by the Rev. 
Fuller Russell ; various jewels, rings, and gold keys, belonging to 
Mr. W. Sankey; and a very fine pectoral ornament of ivory, gold, 
and niello-work, the property of Mr. Octavius Morgan, MF 
Numerous and very fine specimens of ivory carvings were contributed 
by Mr. J. Bowyer, the Rey. Fuller Russell, Mr. Edward Hawkins, 
Mr. Rhode Hawkins, Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mrs. Waterton, and the Hon. Sir John Bligh. 
Among thecontributions of the latter gentleman may be particularised 
a curious ivory horn, once owned by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 
Various portraits also decorated the walls of the museum. Among 
the most interesting were Camden, the antiquary, contributed by 
Marquis Camden; W. Lambard, the Kentish antiquary, the property 
of Mr. W. Lambard; and Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, be- 
longing to Earl Stanhope, who likewise contributed a small full- 
length portrait of King rge I., presented by that Monarch to the 
first Earl. A curious portrait of James I. had been contributed by 
the late Mr. W. Clayton, of Dover. It represents the King in a tall 
hat, with a remarkable jewel init. Major Luard exhibited an in- 
teresting profile portrait of Edward VI., carved in oak; and Mr. 
Edward Pretty several portraits and miniatures of great interest, 
among them one of Lady Rachel Russell. The Rev. James Beck 
contributed specimens of metal-work and various miniatures; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer exhibited a deep plate of rare Tuscan 
porcelain, made under Francesco de’ Medici, in 1580, Only thirty 
pieces of this fabric are known. 

On Monday the sections of Architecture and Ancient and 
Mediwval Antiquities resumed their sittings at the Guildhall, when 
the first paper read was “On the Mint of Rochester,” by Mr. E. 
Hawkins. Mr. Beresford Hope next held forth with some ‘*t General 
Considerations on the Church Architecture of South- astern 
England,’’ The last ge was by the Kev. UC, H. Hartshorne, 
*‘ On the Architectural History of Rochester Castle ;’’ after which 
Mr. Hartshorne and a numerous party proceeded to the castle and 
inspected the ruins, as we have already mentioned. In the after- 
noon the members of the institute visited Stone Church, near 
Dartford, and the churches of Dartford, Darenth, and Horton 
Kirby. In the evening a paper was read by Mr. J. G. Waller, 
‘On the Sepulchral Bronzes found in Kent.’ Tuesday 
was the closing day, when a meeting of the presidents and 
members of the various sections was held in the Guildhall for the 
transaction of the general business of the institute; after which 
the sections of History, Architecture, and of Early and Medieval 
Antiquities resumed their sittings at the Guildhall. In tho after- 
noon the members of the institute proceeded to Cliffe, supposed to 
be the ancient Cloveshoe, where two synods of the early Christian 
Church were held during the Saxon period, when they inspected the 
church, an embattled structure of ancient date, built in the form of 
a cross, having several windows of elegant tracery, and a handsome 
carved roof, on which may be discerned the arms of Archbishop 
Arundel, who presided at the trial for heresy of Sir John Oldcastle, 
the stanch Lollard, who was burnt at the stake, and whose strong- 
hold, Cowling Castle, was next visited by the members of theinstitute. 
Tho fine stone gateway exists in a good state of preservation, and on 
it still remains the old brass tablet set up by Joha de Cobham, by 
whom the edifice was built. The inscription is quaint enough :— 

Knoweth that beth and shall be, 

That I am made in helpe of the contre, 
In knowinge of whiche thinge, 

This is chartre and wytneesing, 

The above was intended as a blind to divert any suspicions th. 
reigning Sovereign might entertain as to John de Cobham’s motive 
for fortafying his ordinary dwelling, as au ordinance had only recently 
been issued expressly forbidding the erection of any new strong- 
holds by the unruly nobles of the period. It was to Cowling that 
zene Vyatt proceeded when he raised the men of Kent, and here 

e met with his first repulse at the hands of his kinsman, Sir George 
Brooke, Baron_of Cobham, who, as we have already mentioned 
built Cobham Hall. A portion of the members next visited Upnor 
Castle, erected for the better protection of Chatham Dockyard during 
the reign of Elizabeth. This excursion wound up the proceedings 
ot a most agreeable week, and the congress then few up. 


VESSELS arrived at Greenock report the Atlantic to have b 
as a willpond for days, without a breath of wind and seats ey oor 
ceptible swell; and one ship was becalmed for fourteen days about 150 
miles off the Irish coast, a remarkable occurrence in a quarter of the globe 
notorious for the opposite extreme of weather, od 


ingeniously made | just been taken away by Mr. Mellon, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Tire opera season was brought to a final termination on Monday 
last by an extra performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre for the 
benefit of Mr. Mapleson, The second act of ‘‘ Faust ’’ was given 
after ‘Il Trovatore,’’? and this “combined entertainment” was 
duly appreciated by a large audience who had assembled to do 
honour to the enterprising manager. On the previous Saturday the 
last. complete performance of ‘Faust’’ had attracted the largest 
audience of the season; and, indeed, the cheap extra nights seem to 
have proved in the highest degree successful. 

The only respite accorded to the chronicler of musical events has 
In the autumn of 1860 this 
popular conductor gave a short series of promenade concerts in the 
then recently-erected Floral Hall, and in the following year he 
moved his gigantic orchestra into the theatre itself, the glass-roofed 
edifice proving, it was said, too resonant for the comfort of those who 
dwell in its immediate vicinity. Last year Mr. Harrison, with his 
English opera, trod so closely on the footsteps of Mr. Gye, in his 
endeavour to seize the latest visitors to the International Eshibition 
that Mr. Mellon had no chance of obtaining a hearing. | This year, 
however, he has again come forward to fill up the hiatus that for. 
merly divided the Italian from the English operatic seasons. The time 
of year is most unfortunate for theatrical ventures. Not even a life- 
long residence in London altogether reconciles an inhabitant to the 
total want of fresh air; and we can scarcely blame the inveterate 

leasure-seeker if in the dog-days he seeks it at Richmond or at 

pera nay, even at Cremorne—rather than in Covent-garden 
Theatre. There are many persons, however, who are compelled to 
spend their evenings in town, and to those Mr. Mellon's concerts 
will be a great boon. We rather wonder that he has not opened 
the Floral Hall as a pry and, indeed, it is a great pity that this 
elegant building has not been turned to proper account cetag the 
opera season. It might be converted into the most splendid and 
agreeable foyer in the world, 

In the arrangements of his programme, Mr. Mellon has followed 
carefully the model framed by his predecessor, Jullien. Like the 
famous ‘‘ Mons”? of J’unch, ho gives one or two movements from a 
symphony, and in this respect the borrowed “‘ custom would be more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.’’ The scherzo and 
adagio from the Choral Symphony, played on Monday night in the 
reversed order, produced no etfect whatever; and it would have been 
far better to omit them altogether than give so unsatisfactory an 
illustration of the most abstruse instrumental work ever pevned, 
Mr. Mellon would do far better to give invariably an entire symphony 
asthe first piece in the programme. To the real lovers of good 
music a symphony well played would be more than worth the price 
of admission, while it could not interfere with the enjoyment of 
those to whom classical works are distasteful. Auber’s Exhibition 
March, Meyerbeer’s Exhibition Overture, Webor’s Invitation i la 
Valse, instrumented by Berlioz, and the overture to “ I'ra Diavolo,” 
were all played with splendid spirit by the capital orchestra of 
nearly one hundred performers which Mr. Mellon has collected 
together. Only two pieces of dance music, the Patti Polka and the 
Dramatic College Quadrille, both from the conductor’s own pen, 
were to be found in the programme; but, on the other hand, there 
was an unusual number of instrumental solos, the most remarkable 
being Mr. Carrodus’s clever performance of Herr Molique’s fandango, 
as a legitimate a ; and a fantasia on the mandoline by a Signor 
Gianni Vailati, as an illustration of misspent energy. Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti astonished her hearers by her extraordinary vocal feats in 
three of her most popular solos, and delighted them by her singular 
version of ‘‘ Coming thro’ the rye.’’ There was also some ‘ panto- 
mime music’’ in the shape of a ‘‘comic fantasia’? on ‘Three 
blind mice,’’ which served its purpose of exciting the merriment of 
the audience. Mr. Mellon, it is needless to add, conducted with 
his accustomed energy and skill, and was heartily applauded by the 
singularly large audience whom he had tempted into the hot 
theatre. It seems that he intends to devote one evening a week to 
classical music, another to an oratorio performance, and a third to 
the volunteers, 


THE LATE ACCIDENT ON THE LYNN AND HUNSTANTON RAILWAY.—The 
evidence taken before the inquest on the persons killed on the Lynn and 
Hunstanton ~~ was concluded on Monday. Among other matters a 
report from Captain Tyler, the Government inspector, was read. The 
fences, he said, had got somewhat out of order, the ditch was dry, and the 
sides were broken dowa, which allowed cattle to pass, The company were 
now taking effectual precautions. The Coroner then summed up, and the 
jury returned a verdict of ** Accidental death,” but declared that it arose 
from the gross negligence of the company in neglecting the fences, and in 
the disgraceful state of the carriages employed. They also censure the 
Government inspector for having certified a line as safe that was £0 in- 
adequately fenced. 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP SWIMMING-MATCH.— The final deposit of £20 
a side in the great swimming-race for the champion cup and £200, 
between E. B, Mather, of Manchester, the champion, and F, Beckwith, 
of London, has been placed in the hands of the stakeholders. The 
race excites a deal of interest in sporting circles from the fact 
that Beckwith, who held the championship for so many years, has 
not been engagedin a match since he defeated Walker in 1859; while bis 
opponent, who is some sixteen years his junior, has maintained his title to 
the cup since August last. Mather has arrived in London, and is training at 
Putney, while Beckwith has taken up his quarters in the vicinity of Hampton. 
The race takes place on Monday afternoon next, from Hammersmith to 
Putney, and will be accompanied by two steam-boate, the men having agreed 
to contest the race between the two boats, 

Tue ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN.—The Archduhe Ferdinand William 
Joseph Maximilian, who has been elected Emperor of Mexico, is the brother 
of the Emperor of Austria, and was born on the 6th of July, 1S52, so that 
he is now thirty-one years of age. He is a Vice-Admiral, » member of the 
Admiralty Council, Commandant of the Austrian navy, Proprietor of the 
8th Regiment of Austrian Lancers, and head of the 3rd Prussian Regment 
of the Neumark Dragoons. He married, on the 27th of July, 1857, the 
daughter of the King of the Belgians. The Archduke Maximilian was 
Governor-General of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom until 1550. 

THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—The working of the Metropolitan line 
by the Great Western Railway Company having ceased on Monday evening, 
the traffic was worked Tuesday morning by the Great Northern Company on 
the narrow-gauge rails. Whether owing to the want of adequate rolling 
stock or to some imperfection in the arrangements, great inconvenience to 
the public was occasioned by delays in the trains. At King’s-cross station 
such was the state of things that the clerks declined at any period to take 
money from intending passengers. The train leaving Bishop’s-road station 
at 9.30 was drawn by an old engine which, it is alleged, was out of order, 
and no sooner had the train left the station than the engine ran off the line, 
causing considerable alarm to the passengers, none of whom, however, were 
hurt. Assistance was procured, and in a short time the engine was lifted on 
to the rails. A temporary stoppage of the traffic occurred. 

NEW TUBER.—Among the exotics recently introduced into France is a new 
tuber, brought from Peru by M. Cochet, who has resided twenty years in 
South America, This new plant has been cultivated for two years in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation of the Bois de Boulogne, and has passed two winters 
without requiring more attention than the potato. Besides its nutritive 
and medicinal properties, it is very rich in sugar, of a quality superior to 
that of beetroot. The yield of this plant will average sixty tons per English 
—s Bis — of its introducer, this valuable root is called the /’vire :/« 
erve ochel, 

RE-UNION.—Do the New Hampshire democrats suppose for one moment 
that we could so much as think of re-union with euch a people? Rather 
tell one to be wedded to a corpse! Rather join hands with a fiend from the 
pit! We exhausted conciliation before we separated, Thenceforth there 
was not room for so muck as a thought of re-union. We had buried our 
dead out of our sight, and the mourners had become comforted. Since that 
time our false allies have been our vindictive foes. We have ten thousand 
atrocities to remember against them. The blood of many thousands of 
martyrs is between them and us, A thousand feelings of horror repel the 
bare idea of a renewal of association,— Richmond Sentinel. 

THE PRESS IN NEW ZEALAND.—There are now no less than six daily 
newspapers published in the above-named colony—viz., Daily Times, the 
Telegraph, and the Evening News in Dunedin ; the Southern Cross and Ve 
Zealander in Auckland; and the /’ress in Christchurch, We are not quite 
certain that, in addition to these, there is not a small daily paper published 
at tre Dunstan diggings. Of these several are old-established journals, but 
their publication in a daily form is of quite recent date. The new: papers 
published in New Zealand now number twenty-three, besides those published 
atthe Otago diggings, concerning which we have no accurate knowledge. 
Auckland has three papers, two daily and one weckly ; Taranaki, two weekly ; 
Hawke's Bay, two weekly ; Wellington, two scmi-weekly and one published 
three times a week; aud Wanganui, one weekly. Nelson has two semi- 
weekly papers ; Marlborough, oue weekly ; Canterbury, one daily and two sem- 
weekly ; Otago, three daily and two weekly ; and Southland, two weekly. 


Ar Brighton last week was investigated a chargo 
of outrage in a railway carriage. A fellow named 

inni been travelling with two gentlemen 
and a lady from Shoreham, and in some way mis- 
behaved himself. Upon being remonstrated with 
he drew a knife and attempted to stab his two male 
fellow-passengers. What is termed a ‘frightful 
struggle” ensued, and Finnigan, though prevented 
from doing mischief, maintained the scuffle until the 
arrival of the train at its destination. He was 
then given into custody, and has since been 
sentenced by the local magistrates to two 
months’ hard labour. As this is the second 
case in which a ruttian or madman has attempted 
to use the knife in a railway carriage in motion, 
we may be excused for offering a simple suggestion 
in such cases. Englishmen seldom know how to 
deprive an adversary of a dagger. In countries 
where the use of the weapon is common the idea 
of as gle for the possession of a knife would be | 
almost ridiculous. If the assassin’s hand or wrist | 
be once seized, it is but the work of a moment to | 
disarm him, by twisting his forearm or bending | 
the clenched hand inwards upon it. No human 
creature, however strong, can keep his hold under 
the pain thus occasioned, even by the power at the 
command almost of the weakest. 

A Mr. Weston, proprietor of a house with ex- 
tensive grounds in Kentish-town, formed the idea 
of converting them into a place of public enter- 
tainment, under the nam> of ‘‘ Weston's Retreat.”’ 
He was at once opposed by a neighbour, who 
obtained an injunction against him, preventing 
him from converting the place into a public 
nuisance by means of acrobats, balloons, dancing, 
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clasped his hands and said, “There is my darling wife.” , 
eee Yardley, he said, ** You know the kingdom 
oF Albania ¢ 


, been turned. He was first introduced to him on Wednes- | only distributing his master’s bills, 


but he is now seriously ill, 
Mr. Yardley directed a policeman to take the prisoner 
to Paddington Workhouse, to be seen by the medical men. 
The prisoner was removed, saying he had parents, and | 
that his father was Kquerry to the King of Prussia. 


A CUSTOMER AND HIS RIGHTS,—Mr. Benjamin Sims, 
coach builder, was charged with wilfally breaking a drink- 
ing-glass, value 6d., at the house of Mr. Foster, the Crown 
Tavern, Tofton-street, Westminster. 

John Elbeys, a plumber, said that he was in the house 
yesterday morning about seven o'clock, when he heard a 
glass of porter called for by the defendant, who then said 
he would test it, immediately after which he heard a 
smash, and found the glass broken. He heard the 
defendant admit that he had broken it, He was not sober 
at the time. 

A policeman proved that he was called to take defendant, 
and locked bim up. 

Mr. Arnold--Did he give his name and address ? 

Policeman—Yes; correctly, I believe. 

Mr. Arnold—Then why lock him up ? 
| to have done that. 

Mr. Foster—He is a perfect stranger to me. 
Mr. Arnold—He gave his name and address, and as there 
| is nothing to show that this was not an accident, he had 


You ought not 


orchestral musio, = fireworks. Mr. Weston, never- 
the opened the 
rye ete “TI make that charge to keep it 
select,” says ho. Dinners are served in the house 
at 23. per head. Mr. Weston required a wine 
license for his place as an eating-house. The 
magistrates, however, considered that under the 
circumstances of the charge for admission, the 
** Retreat ’’ could not be held to be a ccnfectioner’s 
shop or an eating-house, and they therefore re- 
fused the application. It was intimated that the 
applicant would appeal to the Court of Queen's 
Bench. 


The legal holiday commenced generally on the 
10th inst., after which no common law pleadings 
can be dated or delivered until the 24th of October. 
Plaintiffs may nevertheless recover judgments in 


grounds as a promenade at 


no right to be locked up, 

Inspector Humphreys, of the B division—He admitted 
| to me that he had been guilty of wilful damage under | 
| peculiar circumstances, | 
| Mr. Arnold—That isa different matter. What did he 


say ? 

laapecloe Humphreys—On the charge being made he 
said he considered he had a right to break the glass; 
| and although recommended to pay the amount of damage, 
| he positively refused, ma otaining that he had done no 
wrong, because it did not hold an imperial half-pint, 

Defendant—It did not hold near three parts of a half- 
pint. Some friends of mine had had some ale in similar 
glasses, I pointed out to the policeman that it did not 
| hold near the measure. 1 was excited, and thought that 

I dropped the glass. 


and St. John's, 
meeting of the in 


of the Westminster District Board of 
reference to the obstructions in Strutton- | 
Great Chapel-street, with the individual 
© of the members set out, and the bill dis- 


ian in the locality. 
‘ly to the charge, urged that he was 


aid that nobody had a right to collect a 


crowd, It did not matter whether it was the singing of 
Seer : unch and Judy, or street preaching, All were 
it 


meee te respect. If they caused a crowd an offence 
was committed, and the person doing so was bound to 


at purported to be a report of the | p. 
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1858, 71 A 
564; 


Ditto, 


and 


8 aA moderately exiensive business haa 
en transacted. at full tations :—Agra and United Service bave 
sold at 1194; Alliance, 25} ex div. ch 
Bauk of Egypt, 27) ; Charcercd of ia, Australia and China, 29]; 
City, 1094 ex div. ; Consolidated, 9§ ; Imperial, 20} ; Lmporial Orto- 
man, Is; London, buecos Ayr aud River Piste,33; Londen 
aod County, 48); London Joint-Stock, 34% ex div. ; Londou and 


Ta Join ~.10ck Bank S! 


| South African, 253; London and Weatminster, 784; Scinde, Pun- 


jaub, and Delhi, 4h; Stendard of british South Africa, 174; and 
Union of Londun, 354 
Colonial Government Securitivs have ruled steady ;—Canada Six 
r Conts, 144; Ditto Five ver Conts, 9} ; Mauritius Six por Cen 
06]; New South Wales F IS83 to 1892, 107}; ani 


by ‘ive Ceuta, 
Vieworia Six per Cents, 113, ne 


Miscellaneous Securities have been in fair average request, 
follows :—Anglo-Mexican Mint, 19; Copper Mines of Englands 


move on when desired, 

Defendant said he was very sorry. 

Mr. Arnold observed that the notice requiring the 
removal of the stulls was making a great stir, He had 
often had occasion to remark upon the great impropriety 
of allowing the thoroughfare in the Broadway and 
Strutton-ground to be blocked up as it had been, but 
where persons had had stalls there and had obtained their 
living by the sale of their goods for a number of years 
without molestation, he thought it a great hardship that 
they should be suddenly removed now. He considered 
the way to have abated and ultimately to have done away 
with the evil complained of would Saad been, as each 
holder of a stand died out, to prevent others occupying the 
place, and considered that neglect on this score was attri- 
butable to the police. He should discharge the defendant 
on his own recoynisances to keep the peace, 


MURDER AND SUICIDE,—A shocking case of murder 
and Suicide took place in Bethnal-green on Wednesday. 
A Spitalfields weaver, named Dupey, lived with his wife 
and three cbildren in Globe-street, Bethnal-green. The 
family went to bed about eleven o'clock, and about mid- 
night the children lying in the room and some of the 
neighbours outside were alarmed by cries of murder from 
Mrs. Dupey. It was found that her throat was cut, and 
death took place almost immediately. The husband 
rushed out of the house towards Victoria Park, where it 
was afterwards found he bad cat his throat and then flung 
himeeltf into the Regent's Canal, where his body was found 
about five o'clock yesterday morning. 


INFANTILE PRECOCITY IN CRIME,—WORSHIP-STREET. 
Hannah Wheeler, a fair-haired little girl, ten years and 
a half old, was charged before Mr. Cooke with robbery. 

Mr. Shorter, for the trustees of the Hackney Union, 
stated that the prisoner so long ago as the middle of 


| Inspector Humphreys—I told him that shortness of 
measure, even if it were so, would not justify his breaking 
the glass ; but he insisted it would. 

Mr. Arnold (to defendant)— You are fined 1s. and the 


actions to which defendants do not appear, and 

there is, practically, no delay in process upon bills 

of exchange. Provision is made in Chancery for 

the issuing of injunctions in matters requiring im- 

mediats attention. During the vacation two regis- 

trars of the Probate Court sit once a week to dis- 
of motions and summonses. 

Colonel Waugh, notorious for his connection with 
the London and Eastern Banking Company, having 
been arrested during his temporary return to this 
country, and subsequently made bankrupt, applied 
by counsel to Mr. Justice a at chambers for 
a discharge. It was urged that the creditor, 
having proved his debt in bankruptcy, had given 
up his right to detain the bankrupt under the 
common law process. But it appeared that the 
proof in bankruptcy had only been allowed as to 
a portion of the debt, and that the residue of the 
plaintifi’s claim, amounting to some thousands of 


pounds, was still in dispute and unproved in bank- | 
' 


value of the glass; or you must suffer three days’ 
imprisonment. 
Defendant, who said he would not pay, was locked up. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE WESTMINSTER STALLS,— 
Eleanor Jackson was charged with being drunk and 
wilfully breaking four panes of glass, value 6s., at the 
shop of Mr. Scudamore, pawnbroker, Chapel-street, 
Westminster. 

The complainant having proved the offence, 

Mr. Selfe inquired whether he was aware of any reason 
forJher committing the damage. 

Mr. Scudamore replied he could not tell, unless she was 
acting under the influence of some other person. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in the neighbourhood of his 
shop in consequence of an attempt to clear the streets of 
the stalls which had been permitted to stand there for o 
long time. An impression had gone abroad that he was 
opposed to the persons standing there with their stalls, 
Bills bad been circulated with his name, which had drawn 
down upon him so much odium that he had been threat- 
ened with personal violence. He found it necessary to 
keep his windows closed, He had never given the woman 
any offence, and he was of opinion she was a mere instru- 


ruptey. Mr. Justice Keating, after having ad- 
journed the application for consideration, dismissed 
it with costs. The result is, therefore, that the 
Colonel still remains in the custody of the Sheriff. 

‘‘Licutenant”’ Styles (formerly of the British 
volunteers under Garibaldi) has got into trouble by 
an advertieement requesting enlistments for service, 
onthe part of the Poles, against Russia. A school- 
master out of employment, who waited upon the 
** Lieutenant’? and presage his admission that the 
circular was issued by him, was tho principal 
witness against Mr. Styles, upon a chargo of en- 
deavouring to enlist British subjects for foreign 
service. The defendant was ordered to find bail in 
recognisances for £400, which do not appear to have 
been immediately forthcoming. 

A burglar, sentenced to three years’ penal ser- 
vitude, contrived to secrete from time to time 
portions of wax-cnd, delivered to him for use in his 
prison labour as a shoemaker. With these he 
manufactured a rope sufficiently long and strong to 

himself. This purpose he carried into effect 
at Pentonyillo Prison, leaving a letter stating that 
as upon leaving prison he should have no resource 
but to return to his former courses, in pursuit of 
which he should probably commit murder upon 
some innocent person, and be hanged for it, so he 
thought it better to put an end to himself without 
further trouble. The Coroner's jury could scarcely 
return a verdict of temporary insanity in the face 
of such a rational view of the matter, and accord- 
ingly delivered their judgment ‘‘in accordance with 
the facts.’’ 


POLICE, 


THE AMMASSADOR TO ALL THR COURTS OF EUROPE, 
Ernest Reich, a well-dressed foreigner, Was charged under 
the following circumstances :— 

Mre. Anne Fisher, keeping a boarding-house at No. 1, 
Maida-hill, said—At four o'clock on Sunday afternoon the 
prisoner called at my house, where his mother-in-law and 
child are living, and said he wanted £5, and would have 
it. His mother-in-law and child were alarmed by his 
manner, and screamed “* Murder!" The prisoner left, but 
returned about two on Monday morning. He knocked 
and kicked at the door, and rang the bell violently. As 
he would not go away I gave him in charge. 

Mr. Yardley (to prisoner)—Why did you go to the house | 
at such an unusual hour ? 

Prisoner (laughing)—My mother-in-law is ill, and as I 
had upset her I went to see her. I know I am a violent 
fellow. When I have something in my head I am 
determined always to it out if it cost me my life. 

The prosecutrix said he had annoyed his mother-in-law 

lore. 

Prisoner—Oh, you liar! 

Mr. Yardley—Come, come, Sir! Before I go any 
further into this case I order you to pay a fine of 20s., or 
be imprisoned for seven days, for making use of that 
expression in court. Remove him to the cells, 

Mr. Hatchard, a surgeon, said—The prisoner is mad. 
He is an artist, without private means, He has been 
going about repr senting himself as a Duke; also calling 
himself a Baron. 

a we Yardley—He must be placed, then, in some private 
ylm 
t. Hatchard—He has not the m<ans to pay for a private 
asylum if the order were made. 

Mr. Yardley—Then I must send him to the parish, 

ra I must say I should think his friends would not 


Prisoner—Ah, ah! Converse with me; I am perfectly 


rational, Turning to a respectable-looking woman, he | t>a placard addressed to the parishioners of St, Margaret 6 | Greus, 


ment in the hands of others, 

The detendant said she did not recollect anything about 
breaking the windows. 

She was sentenced to pay a fine of Is., with 6s,, the 
amount of damage, or, in default, committed for seven 
days. 

PERSECUTION OF A * Witcit.”—An old and decrepid- 
looking woman applied to Mr. D'Eyncourt under the 
following circumstances :— 

The applicant, who produced an apron full of stones, 
said that she was considered a witch, and because she was 
of the Jewish persuasion the boys threw stones at her and 
broke her windows. Sbe could not walk along the streets 
without being hooted, and although she was called a witch 
she was nothing of the sort. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt asked her if she wanted a summons 
against any particular person. 

The applicant eaid she did not know one of them. She 
wanted to take up one hundred of them, and that, she 
thought, would quiet them and satisfy her. It was no 
joke, she could assure his Worship; and if he thought it 
was, she should like him to be there and have the stones 
thrown at him, 

Mr. D’Kyncourt said the applicant had better apply to 
the police, 

‘The applicant said that was no use, and left the Court» 
saying she would have justice some of these days, 


AN IMPUDENT APPLICATION.—A young man applied 
to the magistrate under the following circumstances :— 

He said that he unfortunately had a little misunder- 
standing with his wife on Monday night, and before 
entering their house he pushed her away. They then went 
into their room, when, in consequence of his wife's mis- 
behaviour, he struck her, and then his wife, athough there 
was not the least necessity for it, called “* Murder !” when 
a man named Melton came and forced his way in and | 
most disgracefully interfered, when applicant told him 
that he could settle his affairs without anybody coming to 
his assistance, 

Mr. Arnold—Could beat your wife ? 

Applicant—Yes ; but I only struck her that once, 

Mr. Arnold—She was calling ‘* Murder!” 

Applicant—There was not the least necessity for her 
doing so, She only called it once. 

Mr. Arnold—And then this man came ? 

Applicant—Yes ; and he forced his way in at my door, 
and when I told him that I could settle my private affairs 
without him he paid no attention to me; and upon my 
threatening to defend myself if he intruded into my room 
he absolutely came inside my door, and seizing a wash- 
hand basin, which might have cost a matter of three or 
four shillings, threw it at me. It, however, missed me 
and went through the window. 

Mr. Arnold—Did you know anything of him before? 

Applicant—No. 

Mr. Arnold—The origin of all this was your beating 
your wife, and her calling “ Murder ?” 

Applicant—Yes ; it began at that. 

Mr. Arnold—A man hears a cry of ‘' Murder!” from a 
woman, and goes to her assistance. You can take your 
complaint to the County Court for trespass and damage, 
and the probable result, if you are successful, is that the 
Judge will give you a farthing damage>, 

Applicant left very much dissatisfied, 


Tie COSTERMONGERS’ STALLS IN THE BROADWAY,— 
William Pearson, labourer, was charged with being 
disorderly and causing a crowd of persons to assemble in 
the Broadway, Westminster. 

Jobn Feder, 255 A, said that on the previous evening he 
found defendant surrounded by a large crowd of ns 
in the Broadway. He wasdistributing bills, and although 
desired to go away, he insisted upon remaining™ amd in- 
creasing the crowd which he had collected. 

The bill was handed to the magistrate, and had reference 


January last was discovered by a constable destitute, and 
sitting on a doorstep in the | Aebeenaecoey and, as she 
told the officer that her mother had ill-used her, taken 
her out into the streets and deserted her, he took her 
to the Hackney Workhouse, where she had been ever 
since. She had been repeatedly and closely questioned 
by himself and various persons in the hous» to try to 
ascertain where her mother lived, that the mother 
might be punished for her cruelty and neglect 
of her; but the child did not seem to have the 
slightest idea where her mother could be found, and gave 
confused and contradictory descriptions of the streets and 
neighbourhood she had lived in, She at last puzzled them 
all, and they for a long time gave up the attempt. A 
day or two ago, however, as he happened to have a leisure 
afternoon, he took herdown Church-street, Shoreditch, 
to see if che could recognise any of the streets or turn- 
ings, and it then became evident, on watching her closely, 
that she knew that neighbourhood well, although she 
kept him walking about with her without fixing upon any 
place in particular. He at last became s9 convinced she 
was deceiving him that he threatened her if she coucealed 
the truth any longer, and she then told hit that her mother 
lived in Boundary-street, which led out of the street they 
were in. On taking her there the mother turned out to be 
@ very worthy woman, with several other children, and the 
widow of a man who had been a long time in the service 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company at their goods 
station, The prisoner had given her great trouble. She 
had been robbing ber incessantly, and had run away each 
time, pretending that she had been ill-nsed and deserted, 
She had given false names, and in that way had lodged, as 
he was informed, in fur or five different workhouses. So 
truthful appeared to be the tale she told that Mr. Leigh 
upon one occasion had granted a warrant for the mother s 
apprehension for ill-treating her, As the mother could do 
nothing with her, it was considered that the best thing for 
the girl herself was to charge ber with the last robbery she 
had committed, so that she might be taken into one of the 
reformatories. 

Law, a constable, depozed to the prisoner being taken 
to the station, wh re he waa on duty the preceding 
evening, and charged by her mother with robbing ber of 
a shilling. 

Mary Wheeler, the mother, who could scarcely speak for 
crying, said the robbery referred to was commictcd about 
the Isch of January, when she sent the prisoner out with 
the shilling to buy some writing paper. She did not 
return, and she had never seen her since until she was 
brovght to her by Mr. Shorter. She had robbed her and 
run away in this manner repeatedly before, charging ber 


falsely with starving her and turning her into the streets, 
She was a grief and trouble to her father before his 
death, She had been in St. Luke's Workhouse, but was 
found out there and brought home; and after that she was 
in Bethnal-green Workhouse, and there she gave the name 
of ‘Taylor. 

Mr. Cooke ordered the girl to be remanded for con- 
sideration as to the best means of disposing of her, and 
the prisoner, who whimpered a little, went tranquilly 
away with the gaoler. 


Tue KING OF THE BELGIANS AND HIS PEOPLE,— 
On Saturday last the foundation-stone of a palace, to be 
presented by the province of West Flanders to the King 
of the Belgiaus, was laid at Ostend by the King him- 
self, An address expressive of the gratitude of the people 
for his wise and beneficent rule was presented to his 
Majesty, who, in reply, expressed his affection for his 
subjects, and said:—“A reign of thirty-two years is 
already long; I shall continue to devote myself to 
securing the national independence, the free institutions, 
and the happiness of the country.” At the termination 
of the ceremony, the King and Royal family withdrow, 
amid the vociferous cheering of the multitude assembled, 


————— 
MONEYOPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue dealings in all Natiovel Securities have continued ona very 
moderate scale, notwithstanding that large amounts in gold have 
been disposed of to the Bank of Bogland, a.d that the foreiga 
exchanges are somewha: favourable La prices, however, very Little 
change has taken pla C-nvwls, for Money, have by 2593 ; 
Ditto, for Account, 34 $ ; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 934 | ; 
Exchequer Bills, 2. dia, to 1s, prem. Bank Stosk has been 238 to 
240, Long Annuities have beea 15 1-16; and Red Sea Ditto, 21}. 
Indian Stocks, &c., have changed bands rlowly, a: abou’ previous 
rates. India Five per Cent) have beeu 1%} §; Ditto, Bonds, Ids, to 
194. prem. The Five per Cent Kures Paper has rold at 107}; the 
Five-and-a-Half per Cent, 1164. India Stuck, Old, has been 225 to 
23%. 
capital in the general discount market is still 
way kere Yc cman for accommodation bas somewhat improved, 
at the annexed rates fur the best commercial bills:— 


Thirty Days BUls .. ++ = ve) w+ 3 per cont, 
Sixty Days ++ oo oe ~ oo 5 ” 
‘Three Months -— oo 4 ” 
Four Months a 4h ” 
Six Months -- o oe 445 ” 


Excbange money may be had at 2) pir cent 
reer aro 000 yn gold has been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for shipment to the Brazils. ‘The steamer for India takes 
19,529, chiefly i+ silver, 
"Tie Bank’ Of Holland bas reduced ita rate for money to 3 pe 
cent. 
half-yearly meeting of the sharcholders of the Bank of 
waite dividend at the rate of 7 per cent per annum was declared. 
‘iexican Stock is much firmer, and an improvemen has taken 
place in its valde Confederate Scrip has fluctuated between 27 and 
2idi« Other Foreign Securities have changed hands toa limited 
extent, at about previous qnoiations :~Buenos Ayres Six por Cents 
have sold at #3; Chillan Lhror per Cents, 85) 4 Eeypsian, 104, 
$24; Ditto Coapons, 15]; Mealcau Turee per Cents, 34; 


Seven-and-« ilwif per Cent Preference, 17 ; ‘tal Palace, 10 
Hudson's Bay, 3): National Dicount, 9 ex en Van Diewnde 
Land, 14}; Grand Junction Canal, 75 ex div. ; East London Water- 


works, | si. 
The Kailway Share Market ik very flat. In prices, however, the 


chawges have been unimportan: 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


Corn Excuance.—Very little old English wheat 
offer this week, but about 3000 quarters yn aia eee 
dition, bave been brought forward, Oid quaiities have moved off 
tlowly, at about previous rates ; new have ranged from 44+, to oan, 
per quarter for the usual runs. Fine Talavera is worth b44 In 
toreign wheat—the ahow ef which has been titensive—very little 
has been passing, and, in some instaacee, prices have given way la, 
per quarter, Barley, though in short supply, has moved off slowly, 
at late rates. No change has taken place in the value of any king 
malt, Jn oats very little has been doixg,on former terma, Beaow 
and peas have ruled about stationary. Both Englich aud foreign 
flour has sold slowly, at previous currencies. 

ENOLIsu Conkency.—Wheat, Basex and Kent, red (i882), 40s, to 
5is.; ditto, white, 40s, to 538.; grinding barley, xis, w Way 
distilling ditto, 2%, to Bia; malting, 30%. to 40m; rye, Sts. to 
35s. ; mait, 50s, to HRs. ; feed oata, Isa to 234; potato dito, 724 to 
278, ; ick beans, 308. to 335.3 grey peas, 348, to Sis; white 
378. to 39s, por quarter. Town-made flour, 404 to 47s, ; oountry 
marks, 2a. to 32s, ; town householda, 444. to 36s, per 240 1b. 

Carrie.—The supplies of fat stock have been sessouably large, 
and in fair average condition, Generally »peak ne, the trade hag 
ruled heavy, as follows :—Beef, from 34. ad. to 4*, Sd. ; mutton, 
Se, Gd, to Sa. 5 lamb, Ss. to 6s, ; veal, 3s. dd. to da, Gd. ; and pork, 
3a_64, Lo 4s, 6d, por 81. to sink he offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENUALL,—The demand is heavy, and the 
quotations are barely supported, Beef, from 2s. 10d. to $8. ; mut 
Us. 2d to 4a, dd; lamb, ds, dd. to Ge. dd; veal, 36 bd to ds, td. ; 
pork, 3. 4d. to 4s. dd. per Sib, by the carcass, 

TkA.—Tho market is inactive; prices, howover, are supported, 
The stock ia London is 75,364,4001b., against 63,116,9191b. at the 
rame period lant year, 

SUGAK,—Fine raw qualities are in moderate request, at full 
quotations, but all other kinds are a dull inquiry, efiued gooos 


move of slowly, at 15s Gd. per ewt for common brown lumps, 
Stock, 104,310 tons, against 83 743 tons in 186%, 

Corre .— Prices are supported ; but the demand is by no means 
active. Stock 9120 tons, against 9905 tons last year. 

Kick. -A moderate business is doing, at late rates. Stock 
40,714 tora, agains: 53,914 ditty, 

Provisions.--The butter market is less active, and prices ar) a 
shade lower. The demand for bacon i+ steely, ac exireme rates, 
Hams sre quite as cear as last week, Other provisions rule about 


siationary, 
TaLcow,—The demand is steady, at 43a. 3d, nd ewt., for P.Y.C. 
to last year, 
» £13 wo £15 108, 5 


ou the spot Svock 41,100 casks, againet 35,633 ¢ 

O1Ls.— Linseod oll is relling av £46 158, ; ray 
olive, £52 to £60; cocoanut, 246 108, to £48 I0e ; and fine palm, 
£3) 10s. to £357. French turpeati e has dectined to 65s, per owt. 

Srintis.—Very little change has tak n place in prices. [roof 
Leewards rum is quoted at Is, 6d. ; proof Eas. India, I», 5d. ; brandy, 
3s. to Ie. 4d. ; Hambro’ spirit, |v. 5a. to Ie, 6d; English ditto, 
Brain, le, Sd. to te, lod. ; ditto, rice, Is, 4d. to ls, dd, ; wud Kogliah 
gin, for export, proof, 24, 94, to 3a per gallon, 

HAY AND STKAW.—Oid meadow bay, £3 10a, to £4 108.; new 
ditto, £3 to £4; old clover, £4 104, Wo £6; new ditto, £4 to £5; and 
straw, £1 84, to £1 6s, per joad. 

CoALS,— Best house coals, 174, 33. to 18s. ; seconds, 15s. 64, to 
efor Hartloy's, 16s. to 163, 94. ; aud manufacturers’, 13s. to lbs. 
per 

Hors,—The market is inactive, at late rates. 

Wv0L.—Most kinds are seiling treely, at full quotations, 


Pots roes,—The suppliesare good, aad the demand rules inactive, 
at from 6s, to 110s, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Pripay, Avovusr 7, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. — ELIZABETH WOMBELL, 
Johnston's dairy, Highbury. 


BANKKUETs,— G@ WiLLIMER, Lewisham-road, Kint, car- 
penter.—T. STEARHAN, Aldershot, ironmonger aud general 
sbop keeper, » SERULL, Havelock-irrece, dlecting-houre-lane, 
Poaklan, iver J, WOOLLEY, Kettering, Northawptonshise, 
draper.— J.T. GLASSPOOL, Suuthampton, corn and seea factor. — 


T. DAVIGS, sea, Aberytwith, qroar— J. FRENCH, Park-road 
orth, Bow, mariver.— W. Ko MUKRAY, Strand.-CAKOLINE 
PAULINE, Prince sitreet, Hanover-rqusre, milliner.—K. MOKRLS, 
High-street, Wapping, evgweer and corkeutte CHOIMST, 
Osaloj-terrece, Ubelaa, uphol terer.—C. MH. HOSSFELD, Patace- 
row?, Lambcth, news, aper proprietor and publisher.—S, MITSON, 
Tottecham, cornden er.—W, M. MINTY, York-road, Lambeth, 
plumber and painter —J, Rh. HENCIILEY, Birmingham, chemist 
and dragwi-t.—W. SANSOME, Coventry, ribbon manufacturer,—C, 
TOWNSEND, Lismingham, rurgeon—f. MAWBLY, Liver; i 
war houseman.—-. WALL(‘S, Liverpool, provision dealer.—H. B. 
FOX, Liverpool, commission ageut.—J. ASPLN and W. WARD, 
blackburo, Lonecashire, cotton manutacturer.—T. W. WOUD, 
4 shopwearmouth, furniture dealer, —T. 3, H. LOWE, Birmingham, 
gasfitter.—G. H. kipp, Leamington, book-keeper,--W, SLaKK, 
Bristol, earpenter,—J. LES, Braditord, Devonshire, wood turner.~ 
W. HERbSEKT, Cr.chhowell, Brecon, beer-house keeper.—G, 
QUARTERMAN, Bicester, Oxfordshire, watchmaker. — G, 
VINCEN £, Mistiey, Ksvex, blacksmith —J. WHITEHAND, Wy mond- 
ham, Norfolk, tailor on% former,—ft, QUICK, Ciifwouvilic, Suwex, 
fencing aud drilling mastes.—3, BULWUUD, bridguorth, Shropshire, 
hairdroeser.—11 LUSTY, Brists, groser, and provision dealer,—KE. 
EB. B. BATHE, Briswil, cordwainer.—J, LINDLEY, Shrewebury, 
fishmocger. J. PULLARD, Halifax, ber reatlor ana larryman.—3, 
MALKsi, Glastonbury, Sumersetahire, butcler.—s,K, KAUFMANN, 
Neweastic-cu-Tyne, professor and teacher of Janguages —J, ALLEN, 
Runco.n Gap, withia Widnes, Lancashue, grocer and provision 
dewter.—G, WALKER, St. Helens, Lancashire, miller.—J. CAGK, 
Tavistock, sucemaker. — W. BOWDEN, Barnstanle, gardener, — 
MARY ANN SUTLER, King’s-rosd, Chelsea, bakor. —- A. W. 
BERNAL, saint James-stroet, — J, LANUTRY, Napier-terrace, 
Low-comumon, grover.—F. HALE, Limehouse, Sussex, milier.— 
A. CELLEUR, Camden-road, photo-lithogr pher, — KR. MARTIN, 
Lower Vare-road, New Veckbam, liwemed victualler, — C, 
VERNON, Wimbledon, cowkeeper and dairyman.—J, ULLMAN, 
Oxtord-street, general merchant.—N. A. HARRIS, Leinster-street, 
Cleveland-square, Bayswater, licensed victuailer—J. CRAVSN, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, carter.—J. BLANCHALD, Kaat-place, Ken- 
ningtun-road, Lambeth, ater,—K, PRESLON, Greav Hulton, 
Lancwhire, batcher.—J. EYKE, jun. Deroy, mail contractor,— 
A. M'DONALD, Everton, no ar Liverpool, bookkeeper, — J 
WINTERUOTIOM, Legs, near Oldham, tinplate worker and gas- 


fitter, 
SOOUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,— W. CRUICKSHANK, farmer, 
Haremoss, Aberdeenshire,—A. WOOD, leather merchant, Glasgow, 


Tussvay, Avo, il, 


BANK RUPTS.—T. SMITH, Canterbury, victualler —T. SHARP, 
Colney-batch, bailder.—J, STADDON, jon., Uxbridge —SAKAH 
BOX, Liford,—W. H. PETHICK, Harrow-road, journeyman pins- 
terer.—G. BUTY, Balishury Whitesmith,—A AKNULD, Faversham, 
gtoor.—C. L. T. LO it Aldenaubury, City, printer. — 
UC. BLANOUNI, jan., Seatord, x.—'T. STEADNAN, Shoreham, 
taker.—J. H. MURPHY, Too ey-street.—- PF. MALE, Linchiners, 
Su.sex, miller.—S. NYE, Litule Tome eee Oe , licensed ¥ ictuailer, 
W. MEADE, Linslade, Bucks, builder.— UUDKOOUF, Union- 
place, Islington, seedsman.—A. PILOTTI, Prince,-street, Hsnover- 
square, profeswr of music. — G. E. SEWELL, Fitzroy-p'ace, 
Kenti-h-town, manager to, @ refreshmeut-house keepgar. — W. 
LEARMONTH, Elington-steeet, Islington, messenger to the Lord 
Cnancellor,— J. SANDERSON, Mortimer-road, Kingriaod, érewing- 
case-maker,—J.bURNING HAM, Faruham, Daker,~ BJ. 1 RNER, 
Coleman-strect, City, accounta.t —T. W. T. PRSSCULT, Kim-troe. 
road, St. Jobu’s-wood.—W, and J. SMICH, Burslem, exrtnenware 
manufacturers, — D, 8. SOUTILWELL, Dad.ey, confeetioner.—J, 
GITTOES, jua, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, coke merchant.— 
& THOMAS, Aberdare, inukeeper.—S. HIRST, Bradiord, Yorkshire, 
wool-tapler. K. HUGHES, Machynilesh, milier—J, ROBERTS. 

Liverpocl, bailder.—J. PLATY, jun, Saddleworth, wooicarder,— 
J. BOLTON, Sheftield, choesemonger.—K. HARRLS, Newcastic upon- 
Tyne, furaiture broker, —G, WILSON, Newcastio-upon-Ty ne, 
bailder —J. THOMPSUN, Bedlington, Northumberland, grocer,— 
T. HALL, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, jolaer.—J. FUX, Northampton, 
beerveller. — E. TAUSLEX, Northampton, shoe-manu: e4 
W. KICHARDSON, Manchester, wharfloger.—¥, HUNT, Leds, 
gemedtealer —J. GUY, York, drapers sssissant.— J COWBURN: 
Athertoa, journeyman tronmoulder—J. NICHOLAS, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, greengrover —H. LOV &LL, bag orovke, Northam stoushire, 
iuncesper.—S. KEARTON, Liverpool, csrdriver,—a. MALUNY, 
Swansea, latourer.—J, LOWE, Branston, Leicestershire, i, 
TURLEY, Tipton, annealer of tin-plats irun.—K TOWNEND, 
Pontefract, accountant.—R, TURLEY, Awre, Glouces ben 
house ¢.—C DOBSON, Wakefield, wou! cur .er.—E. BOWE 
Stafford, or,-W. M. BRUSTER, Uy*termoath Glou-estershiro, 
ver. — J, CHESTER, Choltn-apon Medlock, beer retailer, 
SLUCK, Westan-super-Mare, builder—J, BOOK, Hulme, teacher 
of languages.—J. DEAN, Kiddsrminster, victualler.J, HABLLLL, 
Wetbromwich, pluuber—B. THOMPSON, Boston, Lincot > 
corndcaler.—3 JUANSUN, Waddingtoa, ,kindoaler.—S. B. wMITH 
Ca-sington, Oxon, tewher—P.- THOMAS. St Trités Major, near 
Bridgend, cattle-de Le —C, BRADLEY, Doncaster, cabloetmaxer — 
1. A. WILDES, Ma dstone, tolicitor —T, MALTBY, Selston, Noits, 
| farmer, 

| SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—B, REID, Glasgow, tailor.—G, 
| M. DUNLOP. vila gow, dryualter.—J. RICHAKDSON, Annas, 

grover.—J, DEWAK, Auchtermuchty, boot and shoe maker, 


# 


L12 
LYasD Bry ON's OPERA. COVENT- 
GaHDEN. Vooalist—Madlle, Carlotta Patti Band of 100 Performers, 


oat NEXT, ave. 20,4 MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. 


wil shor shor’ produced, « Grand 
Belect' from a ety suocessful Opera, 
with Solos for ily mS cor’ , Clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, and ophicleide. Arranged exprestly for 


teeee Concerta by ty ur iaitred Meilon. 
LAST FOUR NIGHTS. 
R. and MRS, GERMAN REED, with MR. 
JOHN PARRY.—MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY, 


ENINGS, at 8. LAST MORN'NG, THURSDAY 
$b ee oa, a ot Sevleck. ti in theic CHARMING? COTTAGE, 


LEAP’S LITTL# EVENING PARTY <—Magal 
Gallery of illustration, 14, Admission, \r., 28, ; 
Stalls, 3a; ; Stall Chairs, Se 
NOTICE. 
Ne HOvsL, by the AUTHOR of “ LADY 
UDLEY’S SECRET.” 
vPhpee OUTCASTS, 
LONDON PyoUR ms 
will appear ay tries 1 to be had ‘of ull Bookeellere Parta, eaeeeee 
A NOTHER NEW TALE, by th the Author of 
The Woman in Bleck,” 


“que Man "UN our, 
wie P atopy Hh FoURNAL. 


Often, Saad. BT, rink dl cl bovesailons 
ATTLES OF | ENGLAND. 
Showing the Cusee, Contart. et tne ‘Une of Achools, by C. 

and Sixpence. 


Brapsvery and and EVANS, 11 ie 


SENDEBSON, LOT Lor. piiesice Boe realy fr 


ap tingle LLUSTRATED 
Vout Il, New Bories of the I I A ripe 


Laney =) end Copplamerte from January to 
wearers fet binding are supplied at 29. cash. 


May : 
"idapage std index by, post fortwo ami. 
Catherine-otrest, 


H4 PRICE. —All Music sent post-free at 
f the published price. 
Fosrse and ni 16, Tianover-strect, Regent-street, W. a 
Potrero for SALE or HIRE, 
Option of Purchees; Convenient terms any period. ar eon 


‘The enya amortment in London of 
BACHEY, Maker, 73, Binho| 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S. 104, Bishoparste-ctreet Within, 


of tone 
hi terms 

Femt-lase viene Oe Oe ion, on cney 

obeap pianos.” 


BEAUTIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 


ith moving eyes, ed in a neat willow-work 
ee a, Tea with rockers, comp’ 


sent to any part of England 
free for Ss. pe 7a. 64., or 10a, 6d. Box of sxsoried Penny Toys, 
free to wees 


HIB LEY G German n Fair, 2, Westbourne- place, Ww. 


WALKER'S PATENT PENELOPE tert 


es for 10d. Ape apo aon 
all true 


Davis say 
inate = 


Ova Kael Senha gad ° is guaranteed. 
Bold by the Trade from the Casks. in 1 1b and §1b Canisters, 
sa KEEN. ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
Garlick-hill, 


STARCH MANUFACTURE 
70 HRA THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Guz ELD PATENT STABCH, 
6 USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


SWEGO PREPARED OOBN, 
Mannfastaned end Fortected by T. KiNasPORD: ‘and SON, 


of Oswego, State of New Y 

It is the Original P Hie Beatin of Beaten, eee 
Mahed | commends the highest price from the Trade, and offers 
the best to the Consumer. 
Tt {is a quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
graio, and is more delicate. 
The Oswego o has the natural golden tinge, and not the chaik white 

artifical nrocess. 
wee keen, Be and Co., Garlick-bill, London ; 
Wi Boaler and Co., 85, ly, Manchester. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOURB 
are 


ad. 
gre Geaee eats olla Polson” Interior ball-peien 
qualities closely resemble Browr. and Polson's. 
ORWICK’S is the rubises. Badan os 
PS We urban a eee 


H 


Manufacturer to the QUEEN and PRINCE OF WALES. 
F RY 8 /1CELAND p Mo8s| COCOA, 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLAT. 


ESTs ns on Boa wages 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is mellow, and very 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3a. 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail housss in London ; the principal 


ASPBEBRY, LIMES, G GINGERETTE, oc 
le. a pint. ‘A tablespoonfal for cron Ordet by peak 


men, ate 
Sy swat angrily 


CONSUMPTION, and all nervous, bilious, liver, and stomach com- 
poe rar Oar. are ey Bt and 7a by 
U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 


CONCERTS, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES = 


DETER ROBINSON'S OHBAP siLEs,| FL ° Yotos Dramsrer are °° % 8 
t : CABINET, UPH' 
hac tema hs oO ey aad oe 


FURNITURE TO THE amMouNT OF £5 AND UrwaRDS SENT 
CARKIAGE-FREE TO ANY KAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND, 


different shades, : 2 Cash, on or before Delivery. 
Three large lots of Chéade, at 34 a, £5 1a 6d and Ge RA WING- 5co™ SUITES 


Peter Robins )n's, had w 108, Oxtord sao maacuushk 
SIX CHAIRS, ONE COUCH, aa A 
OW ON SALE at PETER ROBINSON'S, “a EbWantt LORE, og, 


Rich Jewelied Pom; 


the remaining portion of Sammer Bilks, 
___Pattaran ponttron Pete chien, Oxtord-strst, W. ghee Eee GLASSEB8, 
A CHOICE VARIETY OF with Gilt Frames and British Flates—Size of plate, 40 by 40— 


108, 
At EDWARD ROBSON’S. 


RENCH ORGANDIE MUSLINS, 
Printed 


ete he od Ful Deven =| Manors TELESCOPE DINING, 
S P E Cc I on Brass Castors, _ Fretch Polished, 
eae Rik Sain Pures At EDWARD BORSON’S. ee 
Patterns of the above in endless variety. 


ARBLE-TOP WASHSTANDS, 
with Mahogany Frames, Half-circle, 


At EDWA 


JRON BEDSTEADS, from 7s, 6d, 
TRON Cribe, 6 ft. by 3 8 oa 


Rtee SILK GRENADINES, 
suitable for Dinner or Summer wear, 
in most brilliant ovlours, from 16s. 6d, to 80a, thé Full Drona, 


Just purchased, Several Thousand Yards 


HEOCKED WOOL GRENADINES,| — 
all 84, 6d. the Fuli Dress, worth 2la, 


‘Also, Several Hundred Pioee iy ELT 
RICH BROCHE WOOL GERAD, 
at ifs. 6d. the Full Dress, usually sold from 358, to 408. 


CARPETS, 4 Feet Wide, 
at EDWARD BLORSoNs 


Patterns frea—PETER K9BINSON'S, 7103 to Los, Ortord-stroat, w. = 
is IDDERMIN STER CABPETS, Yard Wide, 
H E BEST G@Lo Vv E 8, K *EDWAKD’ ‘RObSOR 
Bajou's Best Paris Kid an, 144. per pair (free for #7 stampa), At EDWARD ROBSON'S = 
eee «(PAP est ay canrers 
___PETBR ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, ae te Eitows. 
ARIS KID GLOVES, ls, 9 , ET! 
wouslly cit ot a, Free for 23 a mg B B USsS a L 1 Pe ARPET 8, 
hoe oe as ‘EDWARD HOBSON'S 
TO LADIES Fy 4B see MUSLIN CURTAINS 
AMES SPENCE and Co, fF rom Se. 114. per pair. 
one res ga 2 P| 
“Titel emnsdiow os 3 in 1a. 644. URNITUBE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 
A lot of Haskin 96 SA: oh Ne. 5 wore & Copa Cacringe free, 30 per cwat cheaper than other house 
Also, a hapoae porte of made-up Mobair and Grenadine | Gur Illustrate’ ", contain Designs, with prices bs | 
Skirta, with and without Jackets, from 12s. $4., com) estimates forwarde) gratis, This 


“s ae for ite practical 
ae itiabr ma hgh ert CEL WOOUR and O., Ay and 23, Queen's-buildings, 


REDUCED PRICES, 


ILKS at cad CANTEENS for Officers, 3, £8 
kK Se Ee ta Ole, meerinas 0 te eel een their each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— 

Seon tap prices. = PLATED SPOONS AND erie t ivepe sanee — se 
Veeful Checks and Strines, from 234d. upwards, Wide Width. ia us) Si O|SGeaeee ene 
Chénds, Brochés, Glecd S Tableferms. 018 0/1 Paireuger tongs .. 0 3 6 
Soreanl vey. ny leo Tae Soe cat Demnes. 6 Dessert spoons. 0:13. 6 | 2 Saltapoons ea ° 3 ‘ 
James Spence and Co.. Wholesale and Retail Sk Mercers, Drapers, | Dewars forks Par ard UR wong i tr a 

e.,77 and 16, Gt. Panl's-churcb; ard. 3 Egg spoons ;. .. 9 5 0/6 Chemecitio.. © 0 8 0 

___ Sono om Bahardage at Five o'elosk. 1 Soup indie. 013 0} Deir of mencarvers — 9 ze 

1 Pp carvers 
100 PA PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. Samatio °. 08 0|ivuychendioned ss 9 3 0 
Au Bey New Coloured Silks for Summer and Early | | Mustard spoon 0 | 8] Oak chest, no charge ooo 

Autumn, plain Satna Une Been — 
vieTy pat PATTMANS CK SILKS, pust-free, from | gaines Carried o 54 Completa = 00 

“ Noire Im " dye. Byery other size and pattern in stock. 
At NIOHOLSON’S, 0 to 52, St. Paui’s-churchyard. MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON BKLDGE FIRM), 

3000 UNINFLAMMABLE SILK| ‘&,sndé6s, ING WILLIAM StaROT, LONDON BRIDGE, 

DRESSES, 12 yards for 184 64.. or | 
iT or le LA per yard, Same prices Prous charge st BOT HOUSES 
a: HOLSON'S, o0'to 58, St. Paul'e-ohurchyard. QUEEN'S PLAT# and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ILK 8—S8I1LK8—SILK 8! _ Sa 
a |S New Colours, including Cuir and 1 ARDNERS’ £2 28, DINNER SEBVIOES 
STRIPED AND CHECKED GLACES, Fervices lee 3a, 6d. per doz, Bt ‘Decanters 
at fi Le, 60, Sas 18 yards, of 2. 118. per youd. ), Ze per pair, fae, od, bee Sant Ons, 
Tee NOOO RAIN, ment to her ge A ig oe ek (four Glatt from 
every yard guaranteed. at £2 7s, 64, ot Se 1144. per yard. ), London, W. 0. 1738, 


UPERB GILT and MABBLE CLOCKS, 


ee ph Oetehedige Sica OR ea 
Patterns free.—D. LONSDALM and 0O., 29, 30, 3 Aldgate, Be ENT’S CHRONOMETEBRS, WATCHES, 
“ ansehen | pe oe cere te Se TE 
UMMEB DRESS£S8 for 1863— Brees Bah eky: he eee a Cock SPUN STREET, Chaning. 
Hichain, Mateo, Comet CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), London, 8.W. 


Patterns frea—D. LONSDALE and O0., 29, 30, 31, Aldgate, E, 


ATHS for all DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 
An ex hoger“ ‘and com p! The manufacture and 


ete stock. best 
OIRES ANT 12D, ES. inven VEANE and 00/8 PAMPHLET on BATHS end 
SEWELL and CO, have the ay leery Moires | BATH) Ge Capel: womnay sree. Daeg: nd 
— in White, andali the bench Bones, at 44 Sette ou 
Com; Frith ao, W. descr’ of Ba 
| {improved e netruction. oly “Gas Baths, efficient, and 


> ROMENADE, ‘EVENING, and BALL | 
DRESSES. New and exclusive Patterns for the present | 
season ; Bee wok aah banned con 
SEWELL AND Ol DO. 


economical, Estimates given for fituung-up Bathrooma. DEANE 
and CO. (the » Monument), Loudon Bridge Testabliahed AD, 1700, 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
-boxee, 48 


of E Costume, Teen ase: OG. 00 Ge. | Emguovet Coal 


tale Fria Br i, ad osber ght Fabris iow ready, ~y poate, 108, * Sones 0 ta 
Steel Ormoul 5 Copper ditto, to 
‘bom pton House, Prith-street, Soho, | 7. Fire- ins, | Gerais 
— | Drawing-room do., 10s.6d.to 30s, | Queen's Pattern, 28s. set. 
ILES — PATTERNS FREE, ewok naan can tate , Cutlery, &¢. at the 
Di Codes inet. 374. Gd. for 12 yards, per rai Tall frea—RICHAKD and JOuN SLACK, 336, Strand, 


Remains of Summer 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


— ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
MANTLES, Cleaner 


URNOUS Wy Os, Groin Tee een he 
Spanish Lace Burnous, One Guinea, Reckitt and Son, n Bridge, E EC, and Hall. 


remains of Sum: 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


HIRTS,— FORD'S EUREKA SHIBTS, 


NEETH .—By Mr, ‘ESKELL'S invention, of 
which he is the sole Patentee (protected July 17, 1860), ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, to 4 & lifetime, are made and fitted in 
4 hours without 
| required, and 
| Eekell's 
seven stamps, C moderate.—*, 
Grosvenoe-strvet, Bond-street ; and 39, Denaetre nil, Birmingham 


PERTH supplied by Messrs, GODFREY 


HEELEB and WILSON’S 
Unrivalled Prize- 


Medal 
LOCK-STITCH SE WING-MACHINE, 


with Feosi ved the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 
all recent improvements and additions, Tauibiien of 1806. Ges visit is only reyuired for their oe ne, 
yw ® lifetime, again 
Stitching, Binding, Cording Hemming, Felling, Gathering, origipal youthful ean. A et from Zi £2 108, to 25 guineas, 
ood all or man poteing werk, ‘Teeth filled with gola, warranted to last twen'y years.— 17, Hanover- 
vi 
Lian ated prowpctta ot oie. Street, Hanover-square, W. Painful) stamps extracted painlessly. 
ces \E ET H,—Patent 106, A 185 —As 
139, Kegent-street, London, W. mage: 3 

Man arere oote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. Shown at the Loternational iz 

mtactarere Of Ractive Fi = CuWIN MOSELY and SONS ct atan thei 
PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST | cimpise syuem ot Paine Dontintes ‘eth mai and tees | © 
Bees SARIS ewerted to W. F. THOMAS. These, | 10, and 15 gx —30, Poneese treet, Oziord tts , Batablished say, 

system, vide oh 


for family use—will stiteh, hem For wr the ¢fficacy and 
Begent-circua, Oxford- 


bind, sire; nnd 35. “tell kee Price £10.— 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, RAMPTON’S 8 PILL OF | HEALTH, 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ro mmole 
indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, lom 
dro iddiness, #5 all, Giessen of the 


Rear E and OO. respectfully ar announce | ivr 


that Prem 19 and 20, New Bond-street , | SPpetite, weiness, g 

patil sate Premiost, es ly on tneir Desinem® an 36, tvomach aad bowel» and for clier people, or here an oocastonal 
NEEISONS reyuired, peching can be who are subject to headache, gid- 
=a _—Liver Complaints and their | fow'st Hana comand singing in the ear rie we pees 
Cure—HOLLOWAY'S PILLS quick y remove obnoxious p dite will be entirely carried off by their use, 
inatter from the ad hly cleanse and renovate. These ae FEMAL these Pills are ly excellent, r all 
Pills are a certain remed; for diseases of the Stomach and Bowels, mations, the ‘0 very prevalent the 

id at 244, depression of spirits, dulness of ht, nervous 
— aubowaees of the skin, and gives bealthy, 


-LPINE aaratiies. — The fatigue re ran 


ta undertaken by #0 many Sa est RoE oe ton, bg oll Mettaine Vendor, 
tae of Deo MATTILLAS LANG'S AGE WOODCOOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


system, ita restorative effects are unr | Sold tn I. Gd and | most effeetual re for Wind in the Stomac! igestion, Bilious- 

Se, bottles, wholesale aod wall, by Bavier and < rispe, Cheiat: aoe can soe other k jeoemps aime Of all Wosaeee a le Tyee 

the ‘am: p & Cones ie, cormer » Low t. or free b; for \4 otem, from Page D. ‘oodcock. 
‘. +f iste throughout the the country. Wholesale Dé pot, | Chemisi in theese = a3 et 


and Co., li, St John-court, Snow 


ALVEO PEDES.— Thousands. st sufferers I 


with tender feet would do an: ‘be remedy stomacha, com 
Will be found by using ANGUS § sckioi eee SALVO PROS the pertectly palatable form for 


N DIG@ ESTION,—MOBRSON’S aay te 


this popular’ Fstace'd y 


pellet ie iartantoon uy ant a he, aor byt. wend 
chem iste and unmers snd Barclay Manutactured Morson and Son, \, Southampton-row, 
end Sons, 9, ‘Wiig 1 Bea Peiea ba Od b bottle. Russell-equare W.C., in bottles at ada hp 


ave ST 1 


, L863 


RAVELLING DRESSING-BAGS 


Writing-Cases, and Dressing-Cases.—The pablic sus plied 
from the —— stock in London at wholesale prices, at PAKKINS 


and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxford-street. 
O00 4500 Tucket, Pew, and Family Bibles. Is. to 3 
PABKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 45, Oxfurd-street, — 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, apr afc from 
fa, Gd, to £3; highly ornamented, from 10s, The 

| public supplied at wholwsle prices, PARKINS ana¢ GOTT, 25, 

| Oxford-street, Londur, Albams for postaverstamnpe. iz 


. Faiss WRITING-CASE, fitted with 
vel 0, sent post-f 
” “PARKINS and GUTTU, vat aud 25, parent ade ° 


RITING PAPER,ENVELOPES, and every 
Pf A deccrip iption of Commercial aod Sehoul Stationary bupplha 
po blie »t wholesale 
PARKINS « and GOT TOS 25, Oxford-street, London, 


CHURCH SERVICES, from 4s 64, 


Fre FAMILY ARMS send Name ard 
Mietoh, Seat’, . phen f HERALDIC LIBKAKY, Pip 

; + Tie Arms, Crest, aud \- 

Resin painted, |2s. ; sent free for stan No ne fap toe 
dies with crest, motto, if an order is given fis 
si Sanpete paper, be) envelopes to ys at 2s 
stam) Cresta for 
Albums, is. per Seal d 
strest (corner of Se Martin'wlana WO, nerve 8 Cranbours- 


ISITING CARDS,—A Card Plate engraved 
eso iy Sate least te, Br 
mal 


tag) gi mog Looe 


Ti CULL LIOR Engravers bourn-street (corner of St 
UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY 
containing 50 quires rec Parice Note 1000 Ens elopes, 

Fens, Holder, ‘and Blotter plow at. Lal — tpi. samped plans 
Hanway-strest, Oxford strech ‘London, W. mauacet 3, 


HILDREN’S PENHOLDER—PERKY and 
0o.'8 CRPEODAOTIEAO PRMHOLDER s edmairaviy of 
hand etee td, 


children a free and a! 
id by all Stationers, bolemiay hed lasso at 


enon, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 


Fas 
POLYGRADE Lea PENCILS, 
Bold by all and 

Agente—Heintamann and dRochussen, NWridayeat, Lon London, BC. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL, — The Original 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK has rem:ved from 

or g-lane, Rr ~ ie Lishopegato-street Within, KC. Price 

ie pee ited Kingdom. all respectable Chemists, Statuoners, &e., in 


EW ZEALAN D,—REMITIANCES,— 
THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND (Inourporated by A 
Assembly), Capital £100,00, grants Levters of ean 
ea every description of Banking ‘usiness, throughuut 
the several provinces. 
Terms and Particulars PuauewoRrHy, London o a 
AIL Managing Director. 
0, Olé Broad-etreet, London, E.C, 


ot 


A CCIDENTS, by Road, River, or Railway, 

in the Field, the. Streets, or at Home, ome, may be provided ngaiunt 
oy waking a policy of the RAILWAY ZASSENG ES! AS3UKANUE 
OOMPANY, 64, Uorubill, £140,000 haa beeu already paid 
"* Xpply at Pathos Stations, to the Local Agen 

at th way to 
omnes Corabull i, London, Ec. SS 
way Passengers daarance Com; ered b: 
Pepe js! red het roe ny — 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
ope ole EE Sn oh te Laote 
3 et vo REMOVE their OPPICES'to 100, F raat 


— “lina 
May 5, 1963, Z. MENRY W, Gaxus, Secretary. — 
OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 


49, Great Ormond-street.—Many hundreds of out-patients 
noewve advice and medicine free , and the fifty-two beds we 
constantly occupieo. Orne 'S are very earnestly solicited 

¥. H. Dickinson, Chairman, 
pe Wiens, Deacon, and Cu.; Messrs, Hoare’; and Mesera, 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION.—The Committee earnestly appeal wo the 
pubsub for Assistance, to enable them to meet the heavy demands 
wth Ket 123 Life-boat Establishments. 


HE PATENT STEEL BITTER CUP is 
the CUP OF LIIE.—Ic has most wonderful tonic and invigo- 
rating properties. To be had of Mr, RIGBY, 80, , Gracechureh- ~street, 


TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


188 KE, TALBOT, Thirty Years Lady’s- 
maid io high circles of England, Peris, and Spain will for- 
ward, OD receipt of 24 stamps, directions in tae pew and 
beautifal ART OF GETTING UP THE FACE AND EYES in 
the most brilliant style, with otber Recipes for the Toilette 
standing unrivalied, 
Address, Mies E. Talbot, Folkingham, Lincolnshire. 


ESTACHIO-NUT TOILET- POWDER 
imparts to the skin # natural whiteness, youthful 
and softness attainable by no other meama, ta. 6d per A a 
every where.—PIBSSE | and LUBILN, « New Bo Bond- street, 


IMMEL'S PERFUMED FOUNTAIN, as 
used in the Princess of Wales's Bridal Boude: 
Betis a Sma ab, Cons: “Laat He 


KaLYDOR both cooling and ince and skin ; 
allaying ali heat and arritability 5 3 3 removing er freckles, and 
¢iseolorations ; and rendering on tee and Bocming. 
Price ts €d. and Ox 60. ver bentlen fold at Hattoa-garden ; and 
by Chemista and Perfumers, 

*e* Ask for 


** Rowlands’ Reizeer,” and beware of spurious 
articles uuder the name of ** Kalydor, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 

ALEX. BOSS'S" CANTHARIDES VIL, which produces 
the hair from fallug vif acd covers | bald places. 
‘or 54 stamps — 208, Hign Holborn, 


AIR DESTBOYEB.—248, High Holborn. 

ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes, with vu’ «ff «t & 

the akin, eupertiuous from face, neck, and arma 3». 0d, 
sent the same day &s ordered for fifty: four stamps 


8 
A’ Boe Consteye Powers in Cases of Indigestion, Sick Headache, 


Affections of the Liver and Bowels, »OUKLE’'S 
AWTIBILIGus TAPS cannot be too strongiy recommended, 
a the teet of public opinion for upw: of half a cem- 


ouly by James Ouc 18, New Ormond-s'reet ; aod 
ty bad oll Medicite Venders a i heen a Ia, 14d, 28 Od, and 


K 


free by post for 14 stamps), by 
BC, 


EATING@S PERSIAN INSEOT- 
DESTROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, 
etn Te ane ach wel 
Keating, 79, St Peule-churehyerd, 


AYK’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are & 
speedy, mild, safe, and efficieat cure for Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Bilious aaa , Coug ha, enh a Tasene ac on 
dis rangement gestive Organs. For hui 
PS of cure see the Wren with each box sid by all Medioine 
Yendars, at le. 


London ; Printed and Publish! at the Offices, 3, Catherine-street, in 
the Parish of St, -lo-strnnd, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Taomas Fox, 4, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDsY, 
AUGUST 15, 1863, 


